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Tanta eft Chriftianarum profunditas literarum, ut in eis quotidie 
proficerem, fi eas folas ab ineunte pueritia ufque ad decrepitam fe- 
netutem, maximo otio, fummo ftudio, meliore ingenio, conarer ad- 
difcere. AuGuSTIN. 


Such is the profundity of Chriftian Literature, that were we to ap- 
ply to it exclufively, from early youth to the decay of age, with all 
poflible leifure, the utmoft attention, and the fineft genius, we might 
daily be improving in it. 








Art. 1. Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures: correfe 
ponding with a new Tranflation of the Bible. By the Rev. 
Alexander Geddes, LL.D. Vel. 1. containing Remarks on 
the Pentateuch. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. Johnfon. 1800, 


OUR readers will probably recolle&, that Dr. Geddes’s tranf- 

lation of the Bible, fo far as it is yet publithed, with his 
explanatory notes, has already been the fubje&t of ourcriticifm*. 
In thofe volumes we found fomething to commend, but more 
to cenfure: we pronounced, however, our judgment, of appro- 
bation or difapprobation, with that impartiality for which we 
truft the pnblic gives us credit. The critical notes now pub- 
lifhed by Dr. Geddes are partly philological, exhibiting the va- 
rious readings which, upon the authority of MSS. or ancient 
verfions, he has thought proper to adopt ; the alterations 
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* See vol. iv. p. 1 and 147; and vol. xiv, p. 577. 
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2 Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures. 


which he has made in many paflages, upon mere conjeQure, 
wathout any authority; and giving his reafons for the new 
fenfes which he puts opon many others, without either various 
reading or conje@ural emendation, In an attentive perv- 
fal ot thefe philological notes, we have not feen reafon to re- 
tral the opinion we formerly gave, upon particular paflages.of 
his tranilation, and his explanations of them. In general, we 
think Dr. Geddes too ready to adopt various readings ppon 
the authority of the verfions, without the confent of the col- 
Jated MSS. and too apt to indulge conje€ture. 

He places great reliance on the Samaritan text, and the Ver- 
fien ot the LXX. Wah refpeét to the former it is not our 
intention, at prefent, to enter into the difcuffion of its merits, 
which have been too much extolled, perhaps, by fome, and 
undervalued by others. Et certainly deferves great attention, 
and has furnithed many valuable readings, and cleared up paf- 
fages ot great difficulty ; we cannot, however, agree with Dr. 
Geddes in the opinion, that the facred text is in better preferva- 
Bon in the SAMARITAN than m the Heprew Cone. With 
refpect to the verfion of the LXX, we agree with Dr. Geddes 
in the opinion of its general excellence, as far as the Penta- 
teuch is concerned, to which might be added the book of 
Pfaims and the Proverbs. A learned critic, to whofe opinions 
we pay jult refpect, has indeed lately called in queftion the au- 
thority of this verfion for eftablifhing various readings*, and 
has gone fo far as to fay, that if the MSS. which thofe tranfla- 
tors uled were now extant, they would probably be of lefs au- 
thority (for reafons w! ich he affigns) than the Maforetical text. 


Yet we apprehend, that the critic in queftion ought to be under- 


ftood as {peaking generally, and in the grofs, of the whole of 
that Greek tranilation, which now goes under the name of 
the Septuagint: a work, probably of perfons of very unequal 
abilities, in different ages; and, in the very beft and eartict 
parts of it, by no means the unadulterated verfion of Ptolemy’s 
tranilators. With refpeét to the Prophets, we think the Greek 
tranilators of their works muft either have been furnifhed with 
very bad MSS, or mult have been very il! qualifedto make ufeof 
good ones. But, in the Penrateuch, we agree with Dr. Geddes. 
that the verfion is undoubtedly, in general, excellent ; and that 
the various readings, which it fuggelts, deferve confiderable at- 
tention. We think however at the fame time, that Dr. G, puts 
in it too implicit a faith ; and we cannot accede to the upinion, 
that its readings are, in every inftance; or even generatly; tobe 
preferred to the prefent Hebrew text, or its fenfe to that of our 
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* We gave the paffage in our laft, ‘p. 573." ° 
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Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures. 3 


public tranflation, or of other verfions. On the contrary, we 
think that, in many important paflages, irs readings have been 
corrupt, and that the fenfe it gives is erroneous, In this part, 
however, of his work, we thall not atrempt to wichhold from 
Dr. Geddes the praife of great diligence, in the collation of 
the ancient verfions; though we may, in many inftances, im- 
peach his judgment in the refulr: at the fame time allowjng, 
that he has difcerned the true fenfe of not a few paflages, iil 
underltood by thofe who have preceded him. 

But the philological difcuffions are by no means the moft im- 
portant part of thefe critical notes, nor that on.which wé mean 
to beltow our principal attention. The great object of Dr. 
Geddes’s laborious undertaking, as appears from his Preface to 
this volume, is nothing lefs than to fettle the faith of Chriltians 
upon a fure foundation ; which hitherto, in his opinion, has 
refted upon unftable ground. The majority of Chriftiaus 
indeed, he thinks, have m2 ground for the faith which they pro- 
fefs* ; and Alexander Geddes is raifed up, after the laple of 
eighteen centuries, during which the faithful have been wan- 
dering in mifts and darknefs, to fet thefe matters right, to re- 
form the principles of belief, and to fix our faith upon an im- 
moveable bafis. The method taken, by this CatHotic 
Curistiant, for by that name he defires to he called, of 
ftrengthening foundations, feems very extraordinary. For it 
confifts in tearing up all the foundations, which the learning 
and the piety of the divines of former ages had been employed 
tolay. I: would, perhaps, be doing more juftice to his great 
enterprife, to fay, that it is an attempt to tear up the founda- 
tions which the Spirit oF Gep has laid. He attacks the 
credit of Mofes, in every part of his charafer; as an hifto- 
rian,a legitlator, and amoralift. Whether Mofes was himfelf the 
writer ot the Penta'euch is, with Dr. G, a matter of doubtt. 
But the writer, whoever he might be, is one, he tells us, who 
upon all occafions gives into the marvellous, adorns.his narra- 
tive with fidi‘ons of the interference of the Deity, when every 
thing happened in a natural way; and, at other times, drefles 
up fable in the garb of true hiftory. The Hiflory of the 
Creation is, according to him, a fabulous cofmogony. The 
{tory of the Fall a mere Afthos, in which nothing but the 
mere imagination of the commentators, potletng more piety 
than judgment, could. have difcovered either a feducing devil, 
or the promife of ‘a Saviour. It is a fable, he'afferts, intended 
for the purpofe of perfuading the vulgar, that knowledge is the 
root of all evil, and the delire of ita crime. Mofes was, it 
feems, a man of great talents, as Numa and Lycurgus were. But 


* Preface, p. v.' + Ibid, p. vi. t P. 49 et alibi. 
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a Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures. 


like them he was a falfe pretender to perfonal intercourfe with 
the Deity, with whom he had no immediate communication, 
He had the art to take advantage of rare, but natural occur- 
ences, to perfuade the Ifraelites that the immediate power of 
God was exerted to accomplifh his projects. When a violent 
wing happened to lay dry the head of the gulf of Suez, he 
perfuaded them that God had made a paflage for them through 
the fea ; and the narrative of their march is embellifhed with 
circumftances of mere fiction. In the delivery of the Deca- 
logue, he took advantage of a thunder-ftorm, to perfuade the 
ple that JeHovan had defcended upon Mount Sinai ; and 
e counterfeited the voice of God, by a perfon, in the height 
of the ftorm, {peaking through a trumpet. He prefumes even 
that God had no immediate hand in delivering the Ifraelites from 
the Egyptian bondage*, Theftory of Balaam and his Als has had 
a parallel in certain incidents of Dr. Geddes’s own lifet!! The 
laws of Mofes are full of pious frauds (witnefs, the rite of the wa- 
ter of Jealoufy). His animal facrifices were inftitutions of igno- 
ranceand fuperftition. The conqueft of Canaan was a project 
of unjuft ambition, executed with cruelty ; and the morality of 
the Decal ¢ itfelf is not without its imperfeétions. 

The old foundations being thus, in Dr. Geddes’s conceit, 
demolifhed, we confefs ourfelves at a lofs to difcover what 
new foundations he has laid, or, indeed, attempted to lay. In 
the end, he comes to this very plain confeflion. ** The God 
of Mofes, Jehovah, if he really be fuch as he is defcribed in 
the Pentateuch, is not the God whom I adore, nor the God 
whom I could love.” He adds, indeed, “ the God whom I 
adore and love, is the Father of our Lord Jefus,” &c.—We 
with to give Dr. Geddes credit for the faith which he profeffes 
in our Lord Jefus Chrift; but we are forry that we thall have 
occafion to remark fome paflages in his critical notes, which 
feem to us not perfectly confillent with thefe profeffions. But 
we judge him not, further than he pronounces his own con- 
demnation. Weare fenfible, that very erroneous and extra- 
vagant opinions have fometimes been entertained in the minds 
of perfons, of whom, it may be hoped, that they were not def- 
titute of fome general belief in the Saviour. But we cannot 
think that man’s faith built upon any ftrong foundation, 
who, with fome of the worft of the ancient Gnoftics, fets the 
Old Teftament at variance with the New ; who perceives not, 
that the Religion under the Law and Gofpel was in fubftance 
the fame, only differing in the external forms : ** Jefus Chrift, 
the fame yefterday, to-day, and for ever.” Dr. Geddes, how- 
ever, is fo enamoured of his own opinions, that, in the clofe 
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Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures. 5 


ef this volume, he invokes the Latian Mufe, to clothe them 
with the ornaments of poetry*. For our own parts we con- 
fels, whether in plain Englifh or in Latin verfe, we read them 
with horror and indignation. 

It muft appear to our readers, that the general account 
which we have thus laid before them, of the obje& and con- 
tents of Dr. Geddes’s work, amounts to a direct charge of 
blafphemy againft the author. That heavy charge we would 





* With what fuccefs, we leave our claffical readers to judge, when 
we tell them that, in twenty-eight lines, there are two grofs falfe 
quantities, and one verfe which will not fcan, befides plenty of bald 
and wretched Latin. Left this fhould"be thought impoffible, take the 


proof, 
Quzris,..refponfum hoc habe, Amice, meum, 


This is meant for a pentameter, but is no verfe at all, 
Moti quo Teutas, Numa, Lycurgus erant. 
The firft fyllable of Numa always is fhort. 
Ah! poffem tantiim Chrifti perfjcere difta, 


Every learner knows that the / in the compounds of facio is inevitably 
fhort, ‘Then for Latinity : 


En ego te, poflum quomodo, Chrifte, fequor, &c. 
We cannot think that his friend, Dr. Difney, to whom they r 


-to be addreffed, would be much delighted by thefe verfes; which have 


many more faylts than we can here enumerate. But the Latian Mafes 
were always very fcornful to Dr. Geddes. In the year 1790, he ad- 
dreffed, without much neceflity, a complimentary Copy of Sapphics to 
his darling, the National Affembly of France. In this egregious effort of 
tical enthufiafm, the author makes Louis XIJ. and Henry IV, (whom 

¢ flyles Divi) rejoice, on account of the poor defpoiled Louis XVI, 


Galliam talem meruifie Regem 
Tandem aliquando ! 


Of the civic youth, he fays, 
Velle teftetur patrias ad aras, 
Se prius quam fervitium fubire, 
petdere vitam. 


Elegancies of this kind are thickly fown through every ftanza; fo 
that, though meafure is a little better preferved (and but little) than in 
thefe latter verfes, the contempt of every fpecies of claflic elegance, 
either in conftruétion or expreflion, is carried beyond all kind of ex- 
ample. Why aman fhould come forward, without call or neceflity, 
to prove to all the world a fhameful ignorance, which he might have 
either cured or concealed, it is not eafy to fay. But fuch is the fat. 
Dr. G. is a writer alfo of Macaronic verfes, Can it be unreafonable 
to expect that a man who proves himfelf a fhallow fciolift in fuch 
things, will altimately be found fo in others? a 
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6 Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures, 


be.underftood to prefer againit him, with refpeé to God, as 
reprefented in the Pentatevch, aud we mean to fubftantiate it 
by the remarks upon particular paflages, which will be given 
in fome of the fubfequent numbers of ovr work. In thefe, 
we fhall endeavour to vindicate the Books and the charater of 
Mofes from the afperfions he has caft upon both ; but,-as an 
introdu@ion to thefe, we thall here fobjoin our own general 
view of the firft three Chapters of the Book of Genefis ; after 
which, we muft, for the prefent, take leave of the fubjec. 

For the refutation of Dr. Geddes’s notion of the three firft 
Chapters of Genefis, as containing what he is pleafed to call 
a philofophical Afjthes (though in that light we can difcover 
in it neither philofophy, poetry, nor common fenfe) nothing 
more appears to be neceffary than to fet forth the importance 
of the archzology of the world, and of human fociety, con- 
tained in thefe three chapters, not merely as curious hiftory, but 
what is ftill more important, as the balis of revealed religion, 
By revealed religion, we mean the relivion of the Bible; of the 
Old and New Teftament: confifting in the worfhip of the 
Creator by fallen man, in the hope of the final redemption, 
through the merits and fufferings of the Saviour. This is 
what we have attempted in our brief view of the firft three 
Chapters of Genefis ; and by inferting this here, we think we 
thall much abridge our fubfequent remarks, as we fthall have 
anfwered, by anticipation, the moft fpecious and impofing of 
Dr. G.’s arguments: and we fhall have laid down general prin- 
ciples, which will be of ufe in the profecution of our critical 
tafk. Engaging in the revicw of a work, which aims full 
many 2 blow at the very vitals of religion, we doubt not that 
we Ahall be excufed by our readers for extending our ufual nar- 
row bounds, and intermixing with our animadverfions upon 
the author, much original criticifm upon paffages which he has 
either mifconceived, or wilfully, in many inftaaces, abufed and 
mifreprefented. Our honett and unatéted zeal for religion 
mutt alfo be our apology (thould any be thought neceflury) if, 
in expofing this author’s abfurdities, his ignorance, his arro- 
Bi and impiety, we fhould employ no common feverity of 


anguage. We conceive this author to have the degree of 


feeling ufually attributed to a Ruffian boor, and entertain only 
a very faint hope, that, with the molt rigorous dilcipline we 
can apply, we thall ever have the happinefs to bring him to 
repentance. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF 
GENESIS. 
The Mofaic Hiftory of the commencement of the world 
eonlifts of three principal parts, delivered in as many feparate 
Chapters, 
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Chapters. The firft part is an account of the creation of the 
whole world, contained in the firflt Chapter of Genefis. The 
fecond is an account of the firft tate of man, and the origin 
of civil fociety ; and this is contained in the fecond Chapter of 
Genefis. The third part is the hiftory of the origin of evil, 
and the change it made in man’s condition ; and this ts the 
fubje&t of the third chapter. 

he creation of the world, as it is defcribed in the firft 
Chapter of Genefis, was not a fingle inftantaneous act, but a 
work performed by gradual flages, in the time of fix fuccetlive 
days, or entire revolutions of the globe of the earth upon its 
axis 3 which fix days begin to be counted from the fir(t emer- 
fion of liyht from the chaos. ‘The interval, between the pro- 
du&tion of the matter of the chaos, out of which the univerfe 
was formed, and the formation of light, is undeferibed and 
unknown ; becaufe there was no motion to mark and meafure 
it. For the firft motion was nothing more than an undula- 
tion, excited- upon the furface of the chaos by the Spirit of 
God: and although it is highly probable, that this impreffion 
on the furface gave both the fpherical figure, and the rotation 
upon the axis, yet this rotation, while all lay in darknefs, as 
all muft have done till light was, produced go fenfible change, 
and afforded no meafure of duration. But the moment that 
the divine command gave birth to light, we find day and night 
fucceed in regular viciflitude. 

It may feem, perhaps, improper to {peak of any change, as 
fenfible or not fenfible, when no being was yet in exiftence to 
perceive external things by fenfe. But the facred hiftorian 
defcribes the progrefs of the work by the phenomena, fuch 
as they would have fucceflively prefented themfelves to a [pec 
tator, had a {pectator been in exiftence. Or, we may fay, he 
defcribes the work in its different ftages, to a fuppofed fpeRa- 
tor. Perhaps in no other way could the hiltory have been made 
intellivible to men. 

The narrative of the beginning and the progrefs of the 
work, taken as real hiltory, affords an hiftorical confutation of 
all fy{tems of Materialifm and Idolatry ; as it contradiéts, in 
one point or another, all the principles upon which any fuch 
fyftems can be founded: and inthis light, but not in this lighe 
only, it is of importance to man; not only as conveying a 
a piece of knowledge, but practically as the bafis of re- 
igion. 

t. The world has not been from eternity ; for it had a be- 
ginning; and its beginning was, that God made it. 

2. The world, fuch as we now behold tt, arofe not ont of 
chaos, from any fortuitous concourle of the atoms of the 
matter 
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8 Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Seriptures. 


matter thrown together in that chaos. Concourfe fuppofes 
motion ; and there was no motion in the matter of the chaos, 
till the Spirit of God excited a motion on the furface. No 
fortuitous motion therefore; no fortuitous concourfe; nor, 


when motion was once excited, was the formation and diftri. F 
bution ot the parts of the univerfe the effe& of any random § 


combinations, which that motion might be fuppofed to pro- 
duce. 

3: Neither the fun, nor any of the celeftial luminaries, 
were in being, when light was produced, 
work of the en day ; the luminaries of the fourth, The lu. 
mninaries therefore are not the caufe, nor the makers of light, 
as the principles of Materialifm require ; but merely the re- 
ceptacles, or magazines of light previoufly made. 

4. The atmofphere was not produced by vapours exhaled 
from the chaos by the fun’s heat, 
made before the fun was in being, to give heat and caufe exha- 
Jations. 

5. The continents and greater iflands were not formed by a 
depofition, from the chaotic mafs, of a thick mud, gradually har- 


dened by the heat of the fun, ater the thinner fluid was exhal- [7 
ed ; or {wept off the furtace by the force of winds; or colle&t- 
edinto filfures in the mud; which fiflures, enlarging by degrees, | 


became the beds of rivers. For the waters were gathered into 
one place, and the dry land at once appeared, before there was 


any fun to dry or harden: and the land mufi have exifted in | 


a {tate of confiderable confiltency, under the waters, before they 
were gathered into their appropriate place. 
were no fooner removed, than the dry /and appeared ; and the 
furface was fit for the purpofes of vegetation the very fame 
day. . 

a However the fun may now contribute, by his light and 
heat, to the fupport and maintenance of vegetable and animal 
life, he was not the original canfe of either. For the furface 
of the earth was flored with vegeiables, flourifhing and bear- 
ing fruit and feed, before the fun had cxilted; and the water, 
the air, and the land, were all replenithed with their proper 
animals, propagating each its kind, before the fun had exilted 
long enongh to warm the mud, which the returning waters, it 
is fuppofed, might in many places leave behind them, 

9. The celeftial bocies were fet in the firmament, in their 
refpective places, when they were firlt created ; and they wereat 
the fame time appointed to be ** tor lights, to give light uponthe 
earth ; and to be for figns, and for feafons, and for days¢ and 
for years.” At this fame time therefore, that is, when thefe 
bodies were firft created, the motions in the orbits were im- 
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Dr. Geddes on the Hebrew Scriptures. 9 


prefled. The notion that our earth was a lump, by fone 


means knocked off from the body of the fun,,is an idle dream ; 
for the earth was already four days old, when the fun was firft 
made. Nor lefs idle is the dream, that our moon was origi- 
nally a comet, {topped, in its fall towards the fun, by the at- 
traction of the earth, which it chanced to approach too nearly; 
and fo was compelled to become the fatellite of the earth, inits 
annual journey round the fun, itfelf defcribing a narrow monthly 
orbit round the earth. The moon was originally created for 
the purpofe fhe now ferves, to give light upon the earth in the 
night, and to mark and meafure periods of time. 

8. The earth being ftored with vegetables, and the firma- 
ment lighted up, the terraqueous globe was fit for the habita- 
tion of animals; and then, and not before, animals were 
created, In this progrefs of the work, every thing bears the 
mark of defign and wifdom, nothing of chance. 

g. Man was created in the image of God. The notion, 
therefore, that he originally exifted in a favage ftate, is a falfe- 
hood, and an idle fiGion. , 

10. Man was no fooner created, than he had intercourfe 
with the Creator; in which he was informed of his rank ia the 
Creat#on, and received diretions concerning the means of fup- 
porting life. From thefe early communications, the firft man 
received his firlt knowledge of God. The notion, therefore. 
of a religion of nature, prior to revelation, is a falfehood, and 
a wicked fiction. 


Cuap. II, 


In this Chapter, the hiftory proceeds to relate the firft con- 
dition of the newly created man. He was placed in a {pot 
prepared by the creator for his refidence ; a garden it is called, 
which God himfelf had planted, caufing to grow out of the 
ground every tree that was either beautiful to the fight, or 
good for food. In this garden the man was placed, with or- 
ders to drefs it, and to keep it. The free ufe of the fruits of 
the garden was permitted to him, with a prohibition, however, 
with refpeét to the fruit of one tree, which he was not to 
tafte upon pain of death. Thus he was in a condition of 
eafe and abundance, but. not of jna@ivity, for he was to cul- 
tivate his garden; of great liberty and independence of every 
thing around him ; but not without a {trong mark of fubjec- 
tionto God. For the prohibition laid upon him was pofiave ; 
no reafon was afligned for it; but death was to be the punifh- 
ment of difobedience. 

In this fituation he was at fir Solitary, for he could find ne 


companion among the animals, his inferiors. He was _—- 
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ed, it fhould feem, to be fo long, and no longer, alone, as to 
fee] by experience, that even in his paradife ot plenty and de- 
light, he could not be happy without fociety ; but he no fooner 
underftood that he wanted a companion, than a companion 
was provided for him, in a woman formed out of the fubltance 
of his own body, and prefented to him by the Creator. 

Many, both among Jews and Chriftians, have fo little un- 
derftood the importance of a true hiftory of the beginning of 
the world, and of the human race, as the only fure foundation 
of the true religion, and have fo little relithed the fimplicity 
of this narrative, or have found it fv contrary to preconceived 

inions of their Own, borrowed chiefly from the Greek phi- 
lofophy, that they would have it confidered as hiltory in the 
difguife of allegory, and not to be taken in its literal meaning. 
Tt 1s a fufficient confutation of this notion, that if the Mofaic 
hiftory be an allegory, it is allegory without a key, which no 
man can interpret ; and delivering his hiftory in this difguife, 
the infpired teacher of the chofen race has, in truth, given no 
information, and might as well have left. his tale untold, as 
have told it in fo obfcure a riddle ; which is neither calculated 
to convey any moral truth, or ferve any political purpofe, the 
author might be fuppofed to have in view. If Paradife was 
not literally fuch a garden as Mofes has defcribed, but the 
condition of the firft man reprefented under that image ; what 
then was the reality which that image reprefents? What 
were the particulars of the firlt man’s firlt condition? If the 
prohibition impofed upon him was not fimply that of taftin 
the fruit of a particular tree, but of fomething elfe ; what was 
that fomething elfe really forbidden? If the woman was not 
formed out of a portion of the body of the man ; what was the 
aétual manner of her formation, which is enigmatically fo 
defcribed ? 

We may add another confideration. The narrative of this 
Chapter mult be either all plain matter of fact, or all allegory. 
It cannot be matter of fact in one part, afd allegory in an- 
other. For no writer of true hiftory would mix plain matter 
of fadt with allegory, in one continued narrative, without any 
iatimation of a tranfition from the one to the other. If, 
theretore, any part of this narrative be matter of faét, no part 
is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part be allegorical, 
no part is naked matter of fact: and the confequence of this 
will be, that every thing, inevery part of the whole nartative, 
mutt be allegorical. If the formation of the woman out of 
man be allegory, the woman mutt be an allegorical woman. 
The man therefore muft be an allegorical man ; for of fuch a 
man only the allegorical woman will be a meet companion. 
{t the man is allegorical, his Paradife will be an allegorical 
garden ; 
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garden ; the trees that grew in it, allegorical trees ; the rivers 


that watered it, allegorical rivers : and thus we may alcead to 
the very beginning of the creation ; and conclude at lalt, that 
the heavens are allegorical heavens, and the earth an alle- 
orical earth. Thus the whole hiftory of the creation will be 
an allegory, of which the real fubje& is not difclofed : and in 

this abfurdity the {cheme of allegorizing ends. 
3. With refpe& to the particulars of the ftory of this fecond 


) Chapter, it is remarkable, that the geographical fituation of 


the garden of Eden is deferibed with much appearance at leat 
of precifion ; and, as the moft judicious critics have thought, 
with fo much clearnefs, that it is not difficult, at this day, to 


} point out the fpot upen the map. The united (tream of the 


Euphrates and the Tigris feems to have been the river that 
watered the garden, which Jay upon the ealtern bank, in the 
{pace between the confluence of the f{treams, at the place where 
the city of Aipamea in after ages flood, and their feparation 
again at the fpot which became the fite of the town of Alia. 
But be this as it may, admitting that the fituation of the gar- 
den may be now doubtful, by reafon of the changes introduced 
in the furtace of the globe, partly by art, and partly by nature, 
in the courfe of fo many ages, yet the geographical charac- 
ters in themfelves are the moit exa& and precife; fuch as mutt 
have marked the fpot with certainty, fo long as they were exe 
tant. Now this accuracy of geographical defcription is one 
of the ftrongeft hiftoric charalers. So clear an indication of 
the author’s intention of pafling off his narrative for fact, that 
either the narrative is true, as a plain matter of fact, or the au- 
thor is entitled to no credit, 

The placing therefore of the man in the garden is an hiftori- 
cal fact; and, by the principles we have laid down, the other 
parts of the narrative mult be equally fads of hiltory. 

This point being fettled, as the former Chapter affords an 
hiftorical confutation of all atheiftical philofophy, this con- 
tains a fimilar confutation of atheiftical politics, The ace 
count which it gives. of the beginning of the human race, con- 
tradicts all the fine theories of the formation of civil fociety, 
by compat, out of mulutudes, living previoufly unaffuciated, 
and without government, in what is abfurdly called a ftate 
of nature. The manner in which God was pleafed to 
give a beginning to the human race, was fuch as barred 
the poffibility of the exiftence ef mankind in an unafloci- 
ated ftate, previoufly to a ftate of fociety. The whole race, 
according to this hiftory, is the offspring of the firft pair, 
Their earlieft offspring were born in fociety, and under the re- 
lations of the neareft confanguinity. Family fociety, implying 
domeftic 
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domeftic fubordinations, was the true {tate of nature; out ¢ 
which, as men gradually multiplied, political fociety would 
grow, under monarchy erected on the bafis of paternal autho. 
rity, and the natura! rights of primogeniture. Government, 
therefore, was prior to all voluntary compaét and cenfedera- 
tion ; and the derivation of power from the people, and of 
the rights of fovereigns from the will of the governed, is an 
abfurd and wicked fidtion. ; 


Cuaps III. 
In the third Chapter we have an hiftorical folution of that 


om queftion, which philofophy could never fulve, wébey 43 xaxdn | 


vil was introduced, according to this hiftory, by the felf-will 
of the creature, arrogating to itfelf independence on the will 


of God, taking upon itfelf to judge of the utility of the re. @ 


ftraints laid upon it; and choofing, like a God, its own means 
of happinefs. This was the introduétion of moral evil ; and 
moral evil, by the appointment of the Creator, drew after it 
phyfical. Thus the race of man, by the difobedience of 
the firft pair, was involved in calamity, from which it could 
no otherwife be extricated, than by the immediate act of the 
God who had been offended. 

Our firft parents were drawn into a violation of the prohi- 
bition laid upon them, by the arts of a feducer. The woman 
was approached by a ferpent, who opened a converfation with 
her, by afking her, ** whether it was really true, that God per- 
mitted them not to eat of every tree of the garden?” ‘The 


manner in which’ the queftion was put, implied that any re- | 


ftri€tion in the ufe of the fruits of the garden, feemed fo harfh 
and unnatural to the propofer of the queftion, that he could 
not believe any fuch had been impofed ; and he made the en- 
quiry of Eve to fatisfy his doubts. When the told him they 
had the free enjoyment of all the fruits of the garden, except 
that of a fingle tree, which was forbidden, with a warning, 
that if they touched it they fhould furely die; the ferpent told 
her, that no fuch effe& would follow the eating of the forbid- 
den fruit ; that, on the contrary, their faculties weuld be im- 


mediately quickened and enlarged, “and ye fhall be as Gods, | 


knowing good and evil:” and this he faid God, who had 
Jaid them under the prohibition, knew. The woman was per- 
fuaded to make the fatal experiment, and the man was enticed 
by his wife t» follow her example. 


According to this account of the delinquency of our firlt . 


parents, it began in infidelity, and amounted to nothing lefs 
than an apoftacy from God, to join with a being evidently at 
variance 
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variance with him, who fuggefted tothem a miftroft of God’s 


goodnefs, and taught them to difregard his threatenings. 

After the commiffion of the crime, Jehovah came down to 
examine the delinquents. The fa&t was confeffed ; the man 
had nothing to plead but the perfuafions of his wife. The 
woman, the fedudtion of the ferpent. The ferpent attempted 
no defence. On him the judge pronounces an unqualified 
curfe. The woman and the man were informed of circum. 
{tances of deterioration, that Were immediately to take place 
in their condition ; and the man was told, that, after a life of . 


| hardfhip and toil, he fhould return to the duft, from whence 


he had been taken. Hope, neverthelefs, of a final reftoration 
was held out to them, in an intimation contained in the terms 
of the curfe upon the ferpent, that, after a long enmity be- 
tween him and the human race, his entire defeat would be ac- 
complifhed by the feed of the woman. . This was certainly 
but a referved and obfcure intimation of the Saviour, But the 
promife was very fully opened and explained by fubfequent 
communications, and by the immediate inftitution of a torm 
of worfhip, which confifted in fymbolical rites, referring to 
the method of redemption by the blood and merits of the in- 
carnate Saviour. Of thefe fymbolical rites, animal facrifice 
was a remarkable feature: and the early mention of fuch fa- 
crifices, is a proof of the very early inftitution of that fymboli- 
cal worfhip, in which they were fo effential a part. 

This hiftory of the Fall is the dafis of the whole religion of 
the fallen creature ; and it is the principle of unity, which 
makes one confiftent whole of the various revelations and reli- 
gious inftitutions of different ages. The patriarchal revelations ; 
the call of Abraham ; the mark fet upon his family ; the pro- 
mifes to him, his fon, and grandfon ; the deliverance of the 
Ifraelites from the Egyptian fervitude; the Mofaic difpenfa- 
tion ; the leffons of the Hebrew prophets; are all, only dif- 
ferent parts of one grand fcheme, for the reftoration of man, 
by the gradual difcipline of revealed religion, and by the merits 
of the Redeemer, from the ruin of the Fall. The Fall is the 
fa&t which is the bafis of the whole fuperitruture, and unites 
the various parts ; which, without reference to a ruin by man’s 
difobedience, and to a reftoration by God’s mercy, in a man- 
ner confiftent with his jultice, have no agreement of nM 
ency the one with the other. -Infomuch, that it is difficult to 
conceive, that any man can in good earneft believe the Gofpel, 
who can find no veftige in this third Chapter of Genefis, ** of 
a feducing devil, or a redeeming Saviour.” | 

It is indeed very remarkable, chat in this hiftory of the Fall, 
the feducer is never mentioned by any other name, than that of 
the 
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the ferpent ; nor is any intimation given, according to any of 
the verfions, that a creature of another order lurked under the 
difguife of the ferpent form: and this may feem to afford no 
light objection to the literal acceptation of this hiftory, which 
we would uphold, and upon which all our deduétions from it 
depend, For, if the ferpent be an allegorical ferpent, why 
may not every thing elfe, in this part of the hiftory at leaft, be 
allegorical? Indeed, upon the principles we laid down, in 
defending the literal fenfe of, the preceding Chapter, every 
thing clle mult be allegorical, if the ferpeny be an allegorical 
perfonage. 

jut co this we anfwer, firft, that the ferpent was no alle. 
gory ; it was the tempter in his proper perfon, in the form 
which he chofe to affume, or allumed perhaps by neceffity, be- 
ing permitted co aflume no better than that of a mean reptile. 
Sull in that form he was the tempter in his own perfon, as 
much as if he had appeared, as painters draw him, with his 
borns, and tail, and cloven foot: and the narrative is not the 


lefs a plain narrative to be literally taken, becaufe it relates | 


things as they really patled, without any comment of the 
writer. Secondly, we anfwer, that although the tempter 
is called by no other name than that of the ferpent ; it is not 
trife, that no intimation is given in the narrative, that any 
other being lurked under the ferpentine form. This is true 
only of the narrative, as it appears in tranflations. In the ori- 
ginal, we apprehend, fo plain an intimation is given in the 
very opening of thé narrative, as rendered the mention of it 
again in any fubfequent part, or the defCription of the tempter 
by any other name, unnece(fary + for the true rendering of the 
fir(t verfe of this chird Chapter, would be in thefe words : 

‘© Now a cer/ain ferpent was cunning beyond any bealt of 
the ficld, Which Jehovah God had made; and he faid,” &c. 
‘a certain ferpent” eran. This is often the force of 
the prefixed nm, as If, vii, 14, neyyA—* a certain virgin fhall 
conceive,” &c. Many more initances may be found in Nol- 
dius. It is not, therfore, the fubtlety of the ferpent kind that 
is in queftion. Bur the hiftorian tells us, that ‘* @ certain fer- 
pent” was cunning beyond any bealt of the field, whether of 
the ferpent, or of any other kind. This certain. ferpenr, 
therefore, was no common ferpent of the field, for he differed 
from them all. He could be no other than that apoftate fpirit, 
who, in the ferpent form, executed his {tratagem upon inan ; 
aud to whom, for that exploit of wicked cunning, the name 
wt ‘the ferpent,” and ‘the old dragon,” has ever fince 
been applied in derifion and reproach. Hence it will follow, 
what the going upon the belly, and the eating of dult, in the 
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snalediétion of the ferpent, mult be underftood as applying 
{pecially to that certain ferpent. Thefe are certainly gura- 
tive expreflions, defcribing, in images taken from the life of 
the common ferpent: of the field, a ftate of degradation, and 
perpetual mortification of appetite, to which the deceiver 
{tands condemned. Perhaps the condition of a f{pirit, whether 
an happinefs or in mifery, cannot be defcribed to man other- 
wife than in figures; and fuch defeription is, in that cafe, as 
lain and literal as the natuse of the fubject will admit: and 
the ufe of fuch neceffary figures in the narrative of a tranfac- 
tion, in which a created fpirit bore fo principal a part, can 
never be fuppofed to turn the whole fubftance of the narrative 
into allegory and fiction. 
We cannot at prefent beftow more time or fpace on this 
fubje€t ; but fhall refume the confideration of Dr. Geddes’s 
notes, with frefh vigour, in our next number. 


(To be continued. ) 








Art. II. Poems. By John Penn, Efg. In Two Volumes. 
Confifting of original Works, Tranflations, and Imitations. - 
$vo. Fine Paper, with many Plates, rl..5s.  Hatchard, 
18or. 


TH E appearance of thefe volumes is fuch, as peculiarly be- 

comes the works of a liberal {cholar, and volunteer_poet. 
The printing is of Bulmer’s beft, and the plates, which aré nu- 
merous, betoken a judicious patronage of the elegant arts. 
The head of the author, by Schiavonetti, from a butt, is of the 
mo(t mafterly workmanfhip; and the fubjeéts of fome other 
plates prove, that Mr, Penn is the friend of archite@ture, as 
well as of fculpture and poetry. The Poems are feparately 
claffed. The firft volume contains fuch only as are original ; 
the fecond is filled with imitations and tran{lations. Mention 
is made alfo of an intended third volume ; but we have not 
yet heard of its appearance. ) 

In a Preface of g8 pages, the author gives fome account of 
the compofitions which Lise, and of his.own intentions in 
producing them. He fupports alfo a very gentle warfare, 
with fome critics whom he does not exaétly defignate; and 
feems to maintain that, inftead of objecting to his ftyle, they 
ought to have commended his intentions. He renounces, 
bowever, all purfuit of popularity, and concludes with a paflage 
in 
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in italics, which therefore may be fuppofed to have fome pat. 


ticular meaning. The difovery of this we will leave to the 
fagacity df our readers, by laying it fairly before them. 
The author expreffes, he fays, a furmife, 


** that whoever fhall have difcovered, in any celebrated philofepher’s 
comments upon a work of the moft acknowledged merit, fuch miftakes 
as tended to leffen the world’s juft efteem for that work ; though the 
fervice thus rendered to literature, and the qualifications fhewn for ad- 
vancing opinions on matters of fcience fhould not be very great ; will 
at leaft have earned for bimfelf the privilege of once admonifhing the 
anonymuus journalift, to be careful not to difparage or overlook other 
evidences of literary merit than perfpicuity, in compofitions that can 
derive no fupport from literary name, and which cannot therefore pre- 
vioufly to perufal, befpeak a difpofition to adequate attention on the 
part of their readers.” P. xcvil. 


The original Poems, in the firft volume, are of various 
kinds, Odes, Elegies, Sonnets, Epigrams, Mifcellanies, and the 
Batile of Eddington, a tragedy, which, as the reader will pro- 
bably recolleé&t, has already appeared in a feparate form. ‘The 
fecond volume has Imitations, ‘l'ranflations from Petrarch, 
the 12th Pythian of Pindar, and an Ode from the Latin of Gray. 
Several of thefe compofitions have been publifhed before, in a 
volume entitled ** Criticaland Poetical Works*.” Of the ori- 
ginal Poems, we are inclined to prefer the Odes, and that which 
ftands the third, ** Written at the German Spa,” was cited 


by us at length in deferibing that volume. In looking now at- 


the firft Ode, ‘* On the Death of Thomas Fountayne, Efg.” 
we cannot refrain from inferting the following ftanzas, ad- 
drefled 10 Death, andas full of beauty as of feeling. 


«* Meek was the head, remorfelefs power, 
That funk beneath thy whelming rage ; 
Nor eye did with defiance lour, 

Nor tongue provoke thee to engage.” 


The Sonnets, like other compofitions of that name, have 
little attraction ; and of the Epigrams, filence is the only fafe 
commendation. We hinted formerly at their imperfeétion, 
and they appear in no degree improved. Among the Mifcel- 
lanies, appears a continuation of Gray’s ‘* Long Story,” 
formed for the fake of local allufions, and an honourable cele- 
bratien of the original poet, and of Sir Edward Coke, who 
formerly poifefled Stoke Park. Of the Imitations, &c. in 
the fecond volume, ‘* the Squire’s Tale,” modernized from 





* See Brit. Crit, vol. x. p, 20. 
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Chaucer, formerly received our commendation. The Art of 
Englith Poetry, imitated from Horace, is accompanied by am- 
ple notes. As a vehicle for -thofe opinions which the author 
thinks it expedient thus to explain, this art of poetry appears 
to have been formed. In itfelf, it has no powerful claim to 
attention, nor fhould we perhaps extend the poetical fame of 
the author by inferting paflages from it. ‘The tranflations 
from Petrarch, will be moft interefting to thofe perfons who 
have {tudied that admired poet in the original. ‘The intentian 
of the tranflator, however, as expreffed in his Preface, was 
“to give the Eoglith reader a general idea of that poet.” 
With this view he has fele&ted a kind of hiftorical fketch of 


the author, from his Sonnets and other Poems. We fhall ex- 


tract apart of the Ode addreffed to Stephen Colonna the 
younger, formerly fuppofed to be written to the tribune 
Rienzi. 
« One. 

Hercic fpirit, that thy feat on high 

Hatt left, to animate terreftrial clay, 

And form a mortal, prudent, bold, and wife; 

Since thou haft now attained the fovereign fway, 

And canft in Rome the arts of empire try, 

To bid it to its ancient honour rife, 

On thee I call; for, fave in thee, my eyes 

Perceive not Virtue (which from earth feems flown) 

Nor even the very fhame that Vice infpires, 

Howe’er now Italy a change defires, 

Or feeks, her ftate feems to herfelf unknown, 

Decrepit, dull, and torpid grown, 

Is the in everlafting flumber bound ? 

O might my vigour lift her from the ground! 


No the will never, from her flamber deep, 
Grasp’d by her hair, at fuch a warning voice 
Be roufed: fuch heavinefs enfures her doom ! 
But doubtlefs ’tis by heaven’s peculiar choice 
That thou, whofe efforts can difpel her fleep, 
Haft in thy care her head, our honour’d Rome, 
Firm in thofe venerable locks prefume 

To plant thy hand, that now difhevelled trail, 
Till the raifed Nluggard on her feet be fet. 

I that her fuffrage day and night regret, 

Hope only by thy labours to prevail, 

If Mars’s people do not fail 

Their elevated aim revived to fee, 

That high advantage will be due to thee.” 


The honourable zeal for literature which Mr. Penn fo 
clearly evinces,.the ftudy and attention he has beltowed on 
B many 
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many points of curious and critical difcuflion, thefe things, 
well as his various Poems, entitle him toa diftinguithed plag 
among thofe whom opulence has not feduced from liberd 


pleafures, nor abforbed in the inferior purfuits of avarice « 
ambition. 








Arr. IIT. Sketches of fome of the Southern Counties of Ireland; 
colleéled during a Tour in the Autumn,1797. In a Series 
Letters. By G. Holmes, 8vo. gs. Longman. 1801. Bie 





THE author of this volume begins with an obfervation, 

which we have frequently heard before, that the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland are, for the molt part, acquainted with the 
topography and hiftory of England, while, on the contrary, 
Irciland is lefs known to the people of England in general, 
than the moit remote regions, This is certainly the fact at 
prefent ; but it is not likely to be fo for any much longer pe- 
riod. Accounts of the topography and hiftory of England 
have been multiplied and circulated in every fize and form; 
but defcriptions of Ireland, particularly fuch as are of any cha- 
racter, have been very limited. The happy circumftance of the 
Union will, bevond all doubt, both tend to excite and gratify 
the curiofity to know more of a country, which this writer, 
with equal’ emphafis and truth, denominates a powerful and 
valuable gem in the crown of Great Britain; and we are 
bound to thank thofe who employ their time and talents for 
this interelting purpefe,. 

This Tour profeifts to defcribe fome of the fouthern parts 
of Ireland, and the pencil of the writer is exercifed as well as 
his pen. He commences his journey from Kilkenny, and 
proceeds to Tipperary, deferibing with much fprightlinefs the 
more interefting fcenes which occur in his paflage. The Ab- 
bey at Callan, and the view from Mr. Pennyfather’s feat, mult 
be very itriking. The Rock of Cafhel furnifhes Mr. Holmes 
with an excellent opportunity of exhibiting the powers of 
his fancy. The Plates are not numerous, but very agreeable, 
and in the ftyle which Mr. Gilpin firft introduced in his pub- 
lication on the River Wye. 

The author occupies a corifiderable time in his defcription 
of Cafhel, which in every point of view deferves his attention ; 
but the Abbey of Holy Crofs is by no means lefs deferving of 
it. The fourth Letter brings the reader to Limerick ; after de- 
{cribing the Silver Mines, which Mr. H. feems to think are 
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ngs, ¥ 
d placid . i adled into infignificance, from the want of enterprife and ca- 
libe Wepital. Limerick, and its many agreeable and interefting fcenes, 
ICE CE eing reprefented at fome length, the author proceeds to Kerry. 
At p. gg, we meet with this fingular anecdote, and defcription 
of remarkable cliffs. 
«© The ruins of Beale caftle are delightfully feated near the mouth 
bf the river, commanding an unbounded profpect ; it belonged to 
reland Ps trick Lord Kerry, who demiolifhed the fortifications in the year 16003 
pries ofthe died foon after of grief, at feeing his chief feat of Lixnaw in pei- 
1801. Htefion of the Englifh. In this cattle, the valiant Maurice Stack, a 
‘erry man in the fervice of the Englifh government, was murdered. 
vation,fmeing invited by Lord Kerry’s lady to dine with her, in the abfenoe 
nhabi.tmpf her Lord, when dinner was over the begged to {peak to him pri- 
ith themmately in her own chamber ; when, after fome converfation, fhe cried 
, pat to fome ruffians, then behind the door, ** do not you hear him 
ee bufe me?” On which they rufhed in, flew him, and threw his body 
cneral, ue of the window into the court-yard, Some fay this lady was her- 
‘act at Beir the chief agent in this barbarous act, ‘The cliffs here rife to an 
cr pe+ amazing height: one, two, and three hundred feet perpendicular. The 
ngland Hipattle of Lick ftands upon a rock almoft furrounded by the fea, com- 
form ; (@gnunicating formerly with the land by a draw-bridge; it belonged to 
y cha- ip branch of the Defmond family. Near this is the caftle of Dune, 
of the Maituated fimilarly, overhanging the ocean. Some years back, a part of 
vratify mamnete cliffs (between the caitles of Lick and Duns) affumed a volcanic 
Srey Ie searance ; th by continual dafhing had worn and undermined 
writer, MappPeatance 5 the waves by continua ing had worn and undermi 
| } the cliff, which giving way, fell with tremendous violence into the fea ; 
ul and Bie veral great trata, or beds of pyrites, iron, and fulphur, were in con- 
ve are Biequence expofed to the action of the air, and falt‘water: the natural, 
nts for Beets of which were, that they heated and burnt with great fiercenefs 
he clay near it is calcined to a red brick, mixed with iron ore, melted 
) parts jan many places, like cinders thrown from a fmith’s forge. Many who 
vell as m@id not confider well the caufes and the effects naturally to be expected 
> and arom them, have fuppofed this to be volcanic.” P. go. 
fs the MH The ninth Letter, which carries the reader in an agreeable 
1¢ Ab- @Bircuit round the County of Kerry, will be productive of 
» mult Bereat amufement ; and the tenth, which brings us to the cele- 
olmes rated Lake of Killarney, is written with great vivacity. We 
ers of (may be exculed inferting the following hort anecdote. 
cable, HE « This caftle was the lat which held out for Lord Kerry againft 
$ pub= BB ceen Elizabeth, Nov. 1600, Sir Charles Wilmot befieged it; asa 
i hamber was preparing to place the powder in to blow it up, a {prin 
preparing to p poweer in to b Pp, a ipring 
iption Bef water gufhed out io fuch abundance, that it obliged him to begin a 
ition ; BBew work, which he carried under ground, Yo the midft of a vault in the 
ing of @Battle. The work being perceived by the garrifon, they furrendered; 
er de- @Bine of the Englith foldiers being killed in the fiege, Sir Charles or. 
k are ected the like number of the garrifon to be inftantly hung; the re- 


dled hainder of the prifoners were fhortly after put to death, excepr Sir 
permot M‘Brodie, a pricft, “ was pardoned for the following rea- 
3 fon : 























































40 Helmes's Sketches in Ireland. 
fon: On the caftle’s furrendering, Lord Kerry’s eldeft fon, then but 


five years old, was carried away by an 6ld woman, almoft naked, and 
befmeared with dirt; Wilmot detached a party in fearch of him, who 
returned without finding the child; but the prieft propofed, if Sir 
Charles would fpare his life, and that of the child, to difcover where 
he was; which being granted, he went with a captain’s guard toa 
thick wood, fix miles from the caftles, which was imot impaffable ; 
where, in a hollow cave, they found the old woman and the child, 
whom they brought to Sir Charles, who fent both the prieft and the 
child to the Lord Prefident.” P. 102. 


The Lake of Killarney has been fo ofien and well defcribed, 
that we fhall only detain the reader to fay, that from Killarney 
the traveller proceeds through Cork. to Waterford, and termi- 
nates his tour, where it began, in Kilkenny. Mucrufs Lake 
being kfs known, we fhall take tus opportunity of giving a 
{fpecrmen of the writer’s beit ftyle. 


«6 Leaving our provifions with the fifherman, who lives here, we 
embarked ; and, gliding along the delightful fhades of Genaa, we 
entered Mucrufs lake, between Brickeen and Dinas ifland, under a 
fingle gothic arch, which is thrown acrofs to connect them. This lake 
is Pall. but very marked in its character, which indeed they all are, 

‘** ‘The north and eaftern fides are broken into the moft grorefque 
forms; the rocks are ftupendous, crowned with the moft pitturefque 
foliage, unaffilted by foil, The waving groves of Mucrufs lend their 
cool and grateful thade, in contraft with their oppofite neighbour, the 
rigged woodlefs ‘Turk; beyond which, in tranfcendant magnitude 
riles Mangerton, 





Overhead up grow 
Infuperable height of loftieft thade, 

Cecar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A fylvan fcene ; and as the ranks afcend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 

Of ftatelieft hue 

Luxuriant: meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the flope hills difpers’d, or in a lake 
unite their ftreams, 








««lesknown altitude is 1920 yards above the furface of the lake, which 
lies confiderably higher than the fea, It abounds with extraordinary | 
objecis, well worth (to the curious naturalift) the trouble of exploring. | 


On its weftern fide is a {mall circular lake, or bafon, about fix hun 
dred yardsin diameter, acrofs the top ; from the brink, looking down 
wards, it forms a fearful depth of nearly three hundred yards; its 
fides are almoft perpendicular, and of an equal degree of declivity: 
this the natives call the Devil’s punch bowl, from 1ts fimilar reg 
concavity. On the fide next Mucrufs, there is an immenfe perpendi- 
cular chafm, equal in depth to the height of the fides of the bowl, 
through which the overflowing of this lake empties itfelf, tumbling 
down the fides of the hill, nearly two hundred feet into Mucrufs lake, 
forming a grand and broken fall. pe 
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«¢ On our return, along Glenaa, we difcovered innumerable echoes, 
prodigioufly grand and folemn, particularly from the cannon, which burft 
like themoft dreadful thunder rolling from fide to fide; frequently dying 
away, they would re-commence, anc — us flowly ; fometimes in- 
terrupted by a fudden found like a fingle clap of thunder, anfwered by 
two or three diftin€ly, then mingle into one continued found, feeming 
as if the mountain groaned in dreadful labour, fuch as precedes the 
moft horrible commotion of nature. 

«« The fad‘and awful impreffions made upon the mind by this ter- 
rible fublime effect, are delightfully difplaced by the echoes from the 
horn, which are exquifite, and the very foul of harmony. Before we 
reached the ifland of Innisfallen, the face of the lake became totally 
changed ; the fky began to lower, and darkened the furface of the 
water, afluming an alarming afpeét, particularly to us who were un- 
ufed ro the fudden changes that are frequently experienced during this 
and the enfuing month, The boatmen declaring it would be fqually, 

refled forward with all their might. Thick mits hung down the hills 

and hid them entirely. By degrees a general gloom involved the 
whole, while the wind fwept down the fides of Glenaa and Tomifh ; 
lifting the waves to an alarming height, giving it all the appearance of 
the angry Atlantic. This was followed by heavy rain, which, with 
the waves breaking ever us, foaked us entirely through; even the thick 
coats which the boatmen lent us proved infufficient to proteét us from 
the fpray. At length we gained the ifland, but not without fome diffi- 
culty. A good fire at the fifherman’s cottage, where our dinner was 
drefling, proved a feafonable relief; and we feated ourfelves round it 
with no {mall degree of pleafure, I affure you, About four o'clock 
the evening calmed, and the furface of the lake refumed its wonted 
ferenity ; this opportunity we availed ourfelves of, and, embarking, 
crofied over to the woody fhores of Glenaa, where we were inftantly 
{truck with the diftant roaring of O*Sullivan’s cafcade, which en- 
creafed like tremendous thunder, as we afcended the rocky glen, With 
exceffive toil we forced our way through thick entangled woods and 
pathlefs fteeps, till at once it burft upon our view, 


Smooth to the fhelving brink the copious flood 
Rolls fair and placid; where collected all, 

In one impetuous torrent, down the fteep 

It thundering fhoots, and fhakes the country round, 
At firft an azure ftreet, it ufhers broad ; 

Then whitening by degrees as prone it falls ; 

And from the loud-refounding rocks below 
Datfh’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 

A hoary mift, and forins a ceafelefs fhower. 

Nor can the tortured wave here find repofe : 

Bot, raging ftill among the fhagey rocks, 

Now flafhes o’er the fcatter’d fragments, now 
Aflant the hollowed channel rapid darts ; 

And falling faft from gradual flope to flope, 

With wild infraéted courfe and leflened roar, 

It gains a fafer bed, : 
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22 Mrs. Trimmer’s Economy of Cha: ity: 


* Thefe lines of Thomfon fo truly depi& the fcene, that I could 
not refift defcribing it with his words. Here we met with fome girls 
gathering nuts, lightly attired, in al] the fimplicity of primeval inno. 
cence, pretty, and exceedingly modeft. 

** After returning to Innisfallen, we re-embarked, and proceeded 
homewards; the fhades of evening fpread over the hills, and wrapt 
their forefts in ore deep andiftinguifhable gloom ; the iflands appear. 
ing but as black fpecks upon the taiutly glowing furface of the waters, 

was ftill, except where the diftant wave unceafing lafhed againft the 
broken fhore, producing a folitary found, which rendered filence ftill 
more a gear and impreffive. 

«« When within a quarter of a mile of Rofs Caftle, the boatmen 
refted on their oars, while the horn founded four notes ; thefe were re- 
turned once from the caftle, after a lapfe of about fix feconds, amazing~ 
ly perteét, and rather louder than the horn, After about thirty feconds 
more, a low and regular chord compofed of the four notes, was heard 
among the hills; one note for a fhort {pace continuing whilit two would 
rife and fall; difplacing each other irregularly, but ftill forming har- 
mony, and feemingly endeavouring to liberate themielves from the 
hills which at length they apparently effect, and move around upon the 
furface of the water. 

*¢ This has all the effe€t of magic upon the mufical mind, and lifts 
it above the ordinary feelings of its nature.” P.136. 


We have in this volume a lively defcription of the Coun- 
ties of Kilkenny, part of Tipperary, Limerick, Kerry, Cork, 
and Waterford. Kerry and Cork have before been well de- 
{cribed by Smith, whofe works are become fcarce; but as the 
other parts of Ireland are lefs familiar, the publication will be 
acceptable to the traveller, If the author exhibits no exiraor- 
dinary powers, his book is not remarkable for any glaring de- 
feéts ; and if it does not often delight by its vigour or its no- 
velty of remark, it isalways amuling, and bears evident marks 
of a cultivated underftanding, and an improved tafte. 





Art. 1V. The Bcanomy of Charity ; or, an Addrefs to Ladies: 
adapted to the prefent State of Charitable Inftitutions in Eng- 
land: with a particular View to the Cultivation of religious 
Principles among the lower Orders of People. By Mrs. 
Trimmer. Two Volumes. A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 
gs. Jvhnfon, Rivingtons, &c. 1801. 


TC applaud the labours, and point out the merits, of this 
pious and indefatigable writer, would only be repeating 
what we have faid on the feveral occafions, when her works 
have claimed our notice. With the exception of Mrs. Hannah 
5 More, 
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More, we cannot name a female author, whofe attention to the 
fubje&t of education, and whofe zeal in the caufe of charity, 
have fo effeétually tended to adorn the charaéter of her fex, 
and to promote univerfal benevolence. 

The profeffed purpofe of the work before us, is not only 
to excite young ladies to the pra€tice of charity, but to guide 
them in the exercife of that Chriftian duty. In the firft vo- 
lume, the different fchools for educating the children of the 
poor are defcribed ; and judicious regulations for each kind 
men fuggetted. They are divided into Charity Schools, Sunday Schools, 
eres FP and Schools of Induftry. Of the firft mentioned, ard moft an- 
ings Be cient of thefe inftitutions, the Charity Schools (properly fo 
onds called) the fpeaks in terms of great refpect ; but points out, 
card and we think with juftice, fome defeéts in their prefent mode 


ete of inftrudtion, 
the | «« The principal object,” fhe obferves, ‘* which our anceftors had 
the jn view when they founded Charity Schools, was to preferve the chil- 
dren of the poor from the corruptions of the Romifh Church, Had 
lifts the pious founders of thefe fchools lived in times like the prefent, their 
©) zeal for the true Chriftian faith would have made them equally anxious 
in- |e to preferve the children of the poor from the corruptions of infidelity, 
rk, and the falfe tenets of fanaticifm.” 
le- The methods by which fhe propofes to do this are rational. 
he [% and would probably be attended with the belt effet. From 
be rt aes of our Saviour himfelf, as well as from his in- 
oT junction to his Apoftles ** to preach the Gofpel to the poor,” 


le- fhe properly infers, 


k « that they ought to be made acquainted, not merely with fuch 

. parts of the Scripture as relate to moral duties, but to thofe alfo which 
relate to Chriftian faith; and childhood is the proper feafon for re- 
ceiving the rudiments of religious knowledge, as well as of other 


learning,” 

She therefore propofes that Charity Children, inftead of 
be learning by rote leffons above their capacities, fhould be taught 
y the Scriptures and Common-Prayer k, by familiar expla- 
‘s nations. How materially this writer has contributed to furnifh 
Se fuch explanations, few of our readers require to be told. But 
De it may not be ufelefs to enumerate, in this place, fuch of her 


writings as apply peculiarly to fchools, for the education of the 
poor. They are the following (which fhe recommends to be 
ufed in fucceffjon) : 
Books for the Scholars. 

The Charity School Spelling-Book, Part 1. II. 

An Abridgment of Scripture Hiftory, confifting of Leffons 
feleted from the Old Teftament. _ 
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24 Mrs. Trimmer’ s Economy of Charity. 


An Abridgment of the New Teftament, confifting of Lef 
fons compofed from the Wruings of the Four Evangelifts. 

The Sunday Scholar's: Manual. 

Books for the Teachers. 

The Teacher’s Ailiflant, in Two Volumes. 

A Scripture Catechifm, in Two Volumes, 

Well knowing the utility of this author’s publications, we 
have extracted the above lilt of thofe which are peculiarly 
adapted to Ciarity Schools, for the purpofe of bringing them, 
if poffible, into {till more general ule. The principles on 
which they are compiled, and the nature of each, are clearly de- 
tailed in the Treatife before us; and ladies, both married and 
fingle, are, inan affecting manner, exhorted to fuperintend or 
affit in the inftruétion of poor childven educated in thefe fe- 
minaries. Various, and for the moft part important, obferva- 
tions on Charity Schools in general, are given in this part of 
the work, and feveral examples of the good management of 
fuch inflitutions are produced; among which, none appears 
more worthy of notice, than the ‘* Account of Two Charity 
Schools for the Education of Girls, and a Friendly Society in 
York, by Mrs, Catherine Cappe ;” of which we have already 
had occafion to fpeak with appropriate praife. (See Brit. 
Crit. vol. xvii. p. 94.) 

The funday-fchools are next prefented to our view by this 
benevolent writer; who obviates the common objections made 
to them, but recommends a proper caution ip the appointment 
of teachers ; and, above all, that they fhould be vifited by 
perfons of a fuperior rank in life to the maflers and miftreffes. 
Sunday-{chools, the thinks, might be eftabhi {hed in every parith, 
and gives an interefting defcription of one, which the fuppofes 
to be patronized and vifited by ladies of the neighbourhood ; 
who examine the feveral fcholars, cheer them by their atten. 
tions, and animate them by ufcful prefe nts and rewards, 

The progrefs of ber reflechions now leads che author to the 
fchools of indultry, which, the obferves, “ are diflinguithed 
from thofe charity- (chools which receive only day-fcholars, 
chiefly by thei ir being of modern date, and by their alwa iys af- 
fording fome kind of manual? mployment.” The utility of 
fuch {chools is clearly demonftraved 5 and it is fhown that, if 
only ten perfons, who were before idle, i in every parifh (reck- 
oning the number of parifhes in England and Wales at ten 
thoufand) were by this method employed, 


« the whole number of perfons {ct to work would be one hundred 
thoufend ; and, if they work but 300 days in a year, and earn but a 
halfpenny a day, the produce of their labour would, at the year’s end, 
amount to 62,500).""—** But the ad vantages which arm inftitution of 
this kind is calculated to produce cannot” Mrs, T. juftly remarks, 
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«¢ be fully known and felt till every parith has its /chaol of induffry, 
fupported with a part of the money colletted by the rates,” 


That this is praCticable, the demonftrates by the example of 
what has been done at Lewifham in Kent. But fuch fchools 
may alfo be eftablifhed by fubfcriptions, _Day-{fchools of in- 
duftry (in which thofe children who have no. parents fhould 
be lodged) are recommended ; but the evils of large manufac- 
tories, in which children are employed, are pointed out, 
Among many ufeful fuggeftions, in this part of the treatife, 
we particularly approve the fuggettions refpe@ting the propriety 
of training fome of the boys to the fea-fervice, and fome for 
agriculiural purfuits. The Appendix to this volume contains 
many ftriking and ufcful examples of charitable inftitutions 
for the education of poor children, chiefly extracted from the 
Reports of the Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, 

Having devoted the firft volume entirely to the fubject of 
charity- fchools, the benevolent author, in her fecond volume, 
invites the atte ntion of ladies to the adult poor, and throws out 
many excellent fuggeftions for the amendment of their mo- 
rals, and the promotion of their welfare. She begins with 
thofe on whom our own domeftic comfort greatly depend, 
namely, houf/eheld fervants, and {trong!y recommends, not only 
thecarcful education of children for that ftation, but thole re- 
gulations and habits-in our own families, which tend to influ- 
ence the minds of our fervants toa reverence for religion, and 
a {trict adherence tointegrity. Family religion is particularly 
inculcated; and the following books are recommended as pe- 
culiarly proper for fervants: Daumeflic Happine{s promoted, 
abridged from Virtue in Humble Life, by the late Jonas Han- 
way. Bithop Wilfon’s Sacra Privata, and An Explanation of 
the Pr: nciples of Religion, by the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, 

Lhe labouring poor next claim, her tis Se and various 
means of improving their condition, fpiritual as well as tem- 
poral, to which it is in the power of ladies to contribute, are 
defcribed. Improvements in ihe mode of admini(tering paro- 
chial relief are alfo fuggelted; which, as far as we can judge, 
would prove highly falutary ; and the account of a benevolent 
fociety at Clapham. (which has produced the greateft benefits 
to the poor of that parifh) is very properly fubjoined* ; to- 
gether with an interefting detail of the mode of fupplying the 
ggg wes food, adopted by the Countefs Dowager Spencer at 

t. Alban’s. 





* From the Reports of the Society for bettering the Condition of. 
the Poor, 
The 

























































































26 Hare on Scepticifm. 


The remaining fubje&s of this benevolent writer’s attention 
recommended by her to the confideration of ladies) are work- 
ing for the poor (the benefits of which are ftrongly pointed out) 
lying-in charities, the fack poor, bofpitals, common thaw friendly 
facieties, alms-houfes, and public worfbip ; with regard to the 
Jaft of which, a very extentive plan for the accommodation of 
the poor, in great cities, is propofed. In thort, there is {carcely 
a fubject in the wide range of charity, which is not fully and 
judicioufly difcufled in this excellent treatife ; the attentive 
erufal of which, we recommend to all benevolent perfons, 
efpecially to thofe in affluence, and to that fex fo pre-eminent 
in deeds of kindnefs and compailion, for whofe ufe it is prin- 
cipally defigned. 

The Appendix to the fecond volume is alfo replete with 
ufeful information, chiefly colle&ted from the publications of 
that Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, the be- 
nevolent labours of which we have fo often had occafion to 
applaud. 


a 
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Art. V. 4m Effay on the Unreafonablenefs of Sceptict{m, 
By the Rev. 7. Hare, A. M. Reétor of Coin St. Denys, 
Glouceflerfhire, and Vicar of Stratten St. Margaret, Wilts, 
i2mo. §s. Rivingtons, 1801, 


QuC# arguments as human fubtlety can devife, or human 
arrogance propagate, in behalf of f{cepticifm, have again 
and again been fubftantially refuted, by the beft of men and 
wifelt of writers. Neverthelefs, he who perceives, at any 
period, or from any perfons, a propenfity for their revival ; he 
who difcerns any point of this tind, menacing thofe to whom 
he is attached by any perfonal or local motive, performs a wife, 
an honelt, and a falutary part, in producing the grounds of his 
own faith and conviction, recapitulating the arguments which 
he knows to be valid, and wielding his moft powerful weapons 
in the caufe which he feels to be the beft. 

In this predicament ftands the candid, learned, and acufé 
author of this treatife. One of his parifhioners was accuf- 
tomed to {peak of Revealed Religion in the moft irreverent 
manner, and adduced all the ftale and worn-out arguments of 
fcepticifm, with the various objections, not more repeatedly 
urged than fatisfactorily anfwered, by the enemies and friends 
of the Chriftian faith. 

To ail thefe arguments and obje@ions the writer has under- 
taken a particular refutation, hoping to remove them from the 
mind of his parifhioner, as well as from others. The objec- 
gions 
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tions may be thus briefly ftated, as infifted upon by the indivi- 
dual whofe converfion is here attempted. 

That the philcfophy and theological knowledge poffeffed by 
the Heathens, were not fo defective as to render a particular 
revelation neceffary, 

That it derogated from the dignity and majefty of God, ta 
make fuch a revelation, fince the reafon and confcience of man 
were fufficient for his conduét in life, 

That it there had been any fych revelation it would have 
been univerfal, and mutt have neceflarily produced a more ma- 
terial as well as beneficial effe@. 

That doubts may be propofed whether what is called Scrip- 
ture was not forged, to an{wer the finifler views and naa 
of man. 

That fufficient evidence cannot be adduced of the truth of 
Revealed Religion, to fatisfy the mind of man, unprejudiced 
and improved, and cultivated by education, 

The reply to all this, of which a great part is too puerile 
and contemptible to require much ferious notice, and to the 
Jaft objection in particular, is comprehended in ten forcible 
and perfpicuoys chapters. The firft difcuffes the real ftate 
of the philofophy and theology of the Heathens, and exhi- 
bits much familiar acquaintance with the beft writers of 
antiquity. The fecond chapter fhows the inefficiency of Pagan 
philofophy and theology, and the neceflity of Revealed Reli- 

ion. This has been done often effe@tually, but more particu- 
fatly by Mr, Locke, in his Treatife on the Reafonablenefs of 
Chriftianity ; yet the prefent writer is entitled to much praife, 
for the clearnefs and precifion with which he has ftated the 

ueftion and its anfwer. , : 

The third chapter proves, that it is not derogatory to the 
dignity of God to make a particular Revelation of his will to 
man. From this portion of the work, the following extra& 
will doubilefs be thought creditable to the author. 


*¢ But the argument aflumes another form, if, according to the fyf- 
tem of revealed religion, man is to be confidered as a probationary 
being, to whom the happinefg of a future lite is offered, on his belief 
in, and performance of, certain ftipulated doctrines and duties, on cer- 
tain exprefs conditions; and that a particular day is appointed, on 
which he is to be tried, whether or not he has complied with the 
terms of thefe conditions. . For in the predicament in which man is 
hereby placed, inftead of its being in the fmalleft degree derogatory 
to the dignity of God to reveal his will, and to ftipulate thefe condi- 
tions, it would certainly be in the greateft degree derogatory to his 
jultice, if he did not ftipulate them to all thofe perfons to whom the 
Gofpel has been revealed, and who are to be tried on them ; for all 
judgment prefuppofes a definition of duty ; and even no earthly mo- 
aarch punithes his fubje¢ts for tranfgreffions that he has not i “es 
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defined, and by a written law declared to be fuch. And it is evidently 
more agreeable to the juftice as well as the goodnefs of God. that 
man’s conduét in this lite fhould be defined in a precife and unequivocal 
manner, than that it fhould be left to the comparatively arbitrary de, 
termination of human reafon ; which is not like inftin¢t, certain and 
infallible, but in fome men is flrong, in others weak, and in all is of 
fo indeterminate and flu€tuating a nature, as to be liable to be influ. 
enced and prejudiced by fociety, education, and many other caufes : 
fo that man, in the moft important of all concerns, the knowledge of bis 
duty, would be in a much. worfe fituation than the brute creation, if 
God had confidered it as derogatory to his dignity to impart his wiil 
to him, and to inform him of the meafure and nature of the obedi- 
ence he expected from him. ' 

*« If the Scriptures contained any thing derogatory to thofe attri. 
bates of the Deity, which the higheft human reafon has ever afcribed 


to him; if they contained any thing contrary to the idea of his being , 


a God of infinite wifdom, infinite power, and infinite goodnefs ; or, 
if they contained any dottrines prejudicial to the trae intereft, or con- 
trary to the reafon.or confcience of a virtuous and juft man, fuch re- 
velation might rationally be confidered as impoflible to have proceeded 
from God, Burt as the reverfe of all this is the fact, and they are in 
unifon with, confirm and corroborate what pure unadulterated reafon 
and good confcience dictate, it is a fair inference, that as reafon and 
conf{cience proceed from God, fo that, which fo evidently harmonizes 
with reafon and confcience, likewife proceeds from him, ‘This is 
with infinite energy imprefled on the minds of thofe, who have made 
it their fludy to examine the dorines of other religions ; for I will 
venture to affirm, tha: in the fyftem of every other religion, «xcept the 
Jewifh and Chrittian, important fundamental do@rines are to be pointed 
out, which fo flrongly militate either againit the infinite wifdom, 
power, or goodnels of God, as to render it impoffilde for a reafonable, 
educated, aud improved mind to believe that fuch religion could have 
proceeded from him. Since then the Jewifh and Chrittian difpenfa- 
tions, which claim a divine origin, give this ftrong mark of that 
claim, that their do¢trines harmonize 1n all cafes with the reafon and 
confeience of a juft man, and are confitent in all refpecis with his 
molt perfect ideas of the attributes of God; it can never be rationally 
juppofed to be contrary to the dignity of an omnipotent Deity, capa- 
ble of creating a univerfe, who has nothing to fear, nothing to hope, 
and nothing to with, expeét, or defire, which his own great attributes 
do. not afford him. 

«* Jt never will, it never can be fuppofed, by any man, in whofe own 
mind there is any candour, generofity, or elevation, that it can in the 
fmalleft degree derogate from the dignity of a good and gracious 
God, 10 with and intend the happinéfs of his creatures; or that, by 
fuch a merciful meafure as a revelation of his will, his high and inef- 
fable Majcity can be in the flighteft degree affeéted. Nor is there 
the fmalleft reafon to imagine, from the general and particular in- 
tances of the love of God, evidently difplayed in numberlefs in- 
fiances to all his creatures in general, and to the human race in parti- 
cular, that God would have any reluctance to inform mankind of 5 
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will, when’a revelation of it, for reafons that have been affigned, waa 


abfolately neceflary, if ever man is to be brought to his trial at a day 
of judgment ; and likewife, when fuch a revelation, by the extirpa- 
tion’of idolatry and fuperftition, isevidently calculated to promote the 
glory of God, and, by the introduction of grace, truth, and im- 
mortality, is no lefs calculated to promote, improve, and perpetuate 
the happinefs of man, as well as to anfwer probably many other im- 
portant purpofes, with which we are unacquainted. 

« If the foregoing preimtfes are admitted, the idea (advasiced by the 
gentleman whofe fceptici!m oceafioned this I fay) that it is derogatery 
to the dignity of God to make a particular revelation of his will to 
man, is, on examination, found to be utterly erroneous, is not found- 
ed in reafon, nor can ever:be confidered as confiftent with any juft or 
eorreét ideas of God's attributes ‘of goodnefs or juftice.” P. Pe 


After fhowing that the Deity does not govern the world by 
eneral laws only, but that his providence does particularly in- 
terpofe in thofe concerns of man whichare of a f{piritual and 
intelleGual nature, the author proceedsto fhow the infufficiency 
of man’s reafon and confcience for the government of his 
condu&. This chapter is particularly animated and impref- 
five, and contains fome fevere, but juft, animadverfions on 
modern Infidels. | 
The fixth chapter expofes the abfurdity of obje€tions to the 
religion of Chrilt, becaufe its do€trines are not univerlally dif- 
feminated. This moft ungrateful and unreafonable objeQion 
has beer refuted fo often, that one almolt is inclined to wonder 
at its repetition. They, however, who may {till feel {ceptical 
on the fubje&, will do well to hear what this writer aduces. 
We are next fhown how improbable it is, that any forgery 
fhould exift, or even be ever attemptcd, in the Scriptures ; and 
thus the author fpeaks, with the animation of truth. 


« The Affyrian and Babylonian, the Egyptian, Perfian, Macedo- 
nian, and Roman empires, together with their Liturgies, have all va- 
nifhed, «* like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion;” and yet the Scrip- 
tures remain. ‘* Heaven and earth fhall pafs away,” fays our blefled 
Saviour, ** but my word fhall not pafs away.” Had the Scriptures 
been a mere heap of tales and fables, as Sceptics are fond of denomi- 
nating them, it is not eafy to imagine, it is indeed a violation of all 
common fenfe, reafon, and probability, to imagine, that they would 
have been preferved through fo many ages. Had they been tales and 
fables, they would have perifhed like other tales and fables ; but being 
in reality the words of that gracious God, whofe mercy endureth for 
ever, and who, in confequence of that mercy, inftnded by thefe 
Scriptures to impart to ered ge and truth, life and immortality, 
it is agreeable to the higheft reafon that they fhould have continued 
(as we know they have done in all effential points) pure and unmuti- 
lated, from the time of their promulgation to the prefent hour. And 
fince even the worthlefs atid idolatrous kings of I{rael did not prefume 
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to corrupt them, there is not the fmalleft reafon to doubt, but that they 
will continue to preferve this fingular mark of their divine origin, till 
the final confummation of all things in this world, It muft be al- 
lowed at the fame time, that there are fome paffages differently read 
in the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs: bur Dr, Kennicott, in his 
careful and exatt collation, has proved thefe paflages to be few in num- 
ber, and of an immaterial nature, and fuch as by no micans affect any 
point of faith or doctrine, or any rule_of practice. This is further 
evinced, by the exact colle¢tion of thefe paffages made by Hottinger, 
and inferted in the lait volume of the London Polyglot. 

*« Tt moft likewife be allowed; that fome emendations, fuch as the 
more modern, and therefore more intelligible, name of a city ; of the 
alteration of an erroneous nuincrical figure, caufed by the inattention 
or careleffuefs of a tranferiber; or sy 
elucidation, may have been added by Efdras, or fome other perfon. 
But all thefe alterations clearly, from theit nature, were made, not with 
an intention to an{wer any finifter purpofe, but with the evident view 
of elucidation, and the eflablifhment of trath. 

*¢ Can any candid perfon then, from fuch emendations, with any 
fairnefs infer, that the seamen is a fotgery, or that it was not writ- 
ten by Mofes ? Such a conclofion is neither reafonable, or even cuf- 
tomaty. In the works of Homier, and cfpecially in thofe of Virgil, 
we know that additions and alterations have been made: but does any 
one, in confequence of thofe additions or alterations, argue, that thele 
men were not the authors of the epic poems that have been ever af- 
cribed to them ? Under fimilar circumftances, we fay, that fuch and 
fuch infertions have been made, or fuch a paffage has been added, fince 
the death of the writer. And why do we not fay the fame of the 
Pentateuch? efpecially when, from the great antiquity of the work, 
and from the art of printing\not having been known, and, above all, 
froin the great fimilarity of fome of the Hebrew chafatters to each 
othet, errors of tranfcription may fo naturally have atifen? But we 
ought particularly to adopt this opinion, when we confider, that thefe 
alterations, after the moft fevere fcrutiny, are harmlefs and immaterial. 

* To object to the whole fyftem of revelation, and to the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures, on fuch frivolous grounds, is as abfurd as it 
would be to object to the grandeur and fine ftyle of architecture of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, becaufe a pane or two of glafs was broken in one 
of its windows ; and fhews as great defect in taite and judgment, as 
that mechanic fhewed, who could fee no beauty or excellence in one of 
Raphael’s fineft pictures, becaufe a heel of a {hoe in one of the figures 
was, in his opinion, not correctly defigned.” P. 136, 


The eighth chapter is on the divine appointment of Mofes ; 
and the ninth demonftrates, that the Scriptures can by no pof- 
fible interpretation be made to anfwer the {finifter views and 
purpofesoi man. It concludes with this impreffive paragraph. 


** I thall conclude this chapter, under the hope of having proved, 
by an induction of particulars, that there is no reafon to fuppofe, that, 
by any conttruction whatever, the contents of the Old Teftament, 
either in whole or in part, can be interpreted fo as to countenance a 
{uppofition 
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tion even that they were forged to an{wer the finifter purpofes 
of man. And asthe New Teftament, every page of it, inculcates and 
infifts on fuch purity of conduct, requires fuch a dereliction of the 
eafures and attractions, purfuits; dnd ambitious fchemes of this 
world, and reprobates fo ftrongly every finifter purpofe of man, either 
in thought, word, or deed, that it would be mere lofs of time, and 
like an endeavour to elucidate a felf-evident propofition, to defend it 
from fach an accufation.” P, 181. 


The tenth chapter concifely difplays the evidence of Re- 
vealed Religion, and fhows it to be fuch as ought to fatisfy the 
mind of every man, whofe reafon is unprejudiced, however 
highly his underitanding may be improved. Great extent 
of reading, aided by the foundeft judgment, the ftrongeft 
fenfe, and the moft earneft zeal, untin@ured by enthu- 
fiafm,*may be diftinguifhed in every page of this excellent 
feAion. We do but an aé& of juftice in inferting the con- 
clufion. 


«¢ Having, in the beft manner I am able, endeavoured to refute the 
feveral cbjeftions made to revealed religion by the gentleman who oc- 
cafioned the writing of this Effay, and to prove from the inefficiency 
of Pagan philofophy and theology, and the imperfection of human 
reafon, that a revealed religion was neceflary, if God was ever in this 
world to be worfhipped by man in fpirit and truth, an idolatrous and 
fuperftitious worfhip to be abolifhed, or any affured belief of a future 
ftate to prevail on earth ; likewife.to prove from facred and profane 
hiftory, and from the general opinion of men in all ages, that God 
racioufly interferes and interpofes in the concerns of mankind, and 
that it is by no means derogatory to his ineffable Majefty to do fo ; 
further, that there is not the fmalleft ground to fuppofe there has ever 
been any forgery of the Scriptures, or that they were written to anfwer 
the finifter views and purpofes of man, but, on the contrary, that, 
from their containing a feries of faéts, of the higheft importance ne- 
ceflary for man to know, and yet impoffible for him by any exertion 
of his reafon to have difcovered, from the miracles and prophecies 
which they record ; from the authoritative manner in which they have 
been propounded to man; from the auguft and fublime definition they 
contain of the nature and attributes of the Deity ; and from the ftrong 
and beneficial influence and effect they produce on the minds of thote 
who believe in them, all that evidence is given of their truth which 
any candid msn can reafonably require, however highly his under- 
ftanding may be improved; I fhall conclude with obferving, that as an 
aftronomer, who fhould examine all the fyftems of aftronomy that ever 
were invented, would remark fuch capital errors and defects in every 
one, but that of Sir [faac Newton, that he neither would or could be 
fatisfied with any other; fo, in every fyftem of religion, except the 
Jewith and Chriftian, there are fuch grofs blemifhes, fach palpable er- 
rors and defetts, as muft decidedly convince the rational enquirer, that 
they never could have proceeded from God, for they afford no fatis- 
ty of convincing proof of a divine origin, either by the purity 
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or excellency of their doétrines, by miracle, or by prophecy 3 where. 
as the Jewifh and Chriftian fupply fuch evidence of their divinity, as 
an Almighty God alone could give. 

** In all religions but thefe, a fair and rational enquirer will difcern 
fyftematically interwoven either priefteraft, cruelty, obfcenity, fuper. 
ftition, abfurdity, or blafphemy. He will likewife obferve, that none 
of them give a correct idea of the nature and attributes of the Deity, 
or afford confolation to deep diftrefs in this life, or any folid affurance 
of happinefs in the next. He will remark in all but the Jewith and 
Chriftian difpenfations, fo many do&rines, at which not only found 
reafon revolts, but which are fo exceedingly unfuitable to the purity 
of the divine nature, and expeétations of the human foul, as prove 
their incompetency to the accomplifhment of that perfection of cha- 
raéter, to which: man is capable of attaining in this life, and to thofe 
exalted hopes of blifs, to which, by the goodnefs of God and the me- 
rits of Jefus Chrift, he is permitted to afpire in the next. 

** But fo far from finding any one of the before mentioned objec- 
tions (fo repugnant to truth, reafOn, and a divine origin) applicable 
to the Mofaic or Chrittian revelations, he obferves, on the contrary, 
that the intuitive fenfe of truth and excellence which the mind pof- 
feffes, is completely fatisfied by the fublime and confolatory doétrines 
of that faith, and the pure and benevolent doctrines of that practice, 
which’ is inculcated by revealed ees and that its high pretenfion 
to a divine origin is juftified by credentials equally high, and dire@ly 
fuitable to its heavenly extraction ; by the knowledge it imparts, being 
fuch as no man could impart; by miracles, which, from their nature, 
their number, and the open and public manner in which they were 
serformed, no man could counterteit; and by prophecies, which, be- 
ing fucceflively delivered by different men fives a long feries of 
ages, No man could forge; and likewife by the former and prefent 
ftate of the Jews, which is a conftant, living, and oftenfible witnefs to 
the truth of revelation, not in the power of man to have produced, a 
religion thus fupernaturally circumi{tanced could never have proceeded 
from man, and mutt be from above. This his reafon admits, and 
therefore, upon the matureft reflection and conviétion, he gladly ac- 
knowledges the truth and divine origin of revealed religion, and with 
ali his heart, his foul, and his mind, he humbly, thankfully, and grate- 
fully embraces this blefled revelation, as the one fo anxioufly and ar- 
dently defired by the philofopher in the Phedon of Plato, as alone ca- 
pable of fatisfying the mind of man that his condu€t was fure and 
right, and fuch as that he might confider himfelf in a ftate of fafety, 
as in *€ an unerring veffel, in which nodanger is to be feared, and the 
only one, in which we can happily accomplith the voyage of this life, 
on a fea fu tempeftuous and full of rocks.” P. 290. 

Thus we have condu@ed our readers, ftep by flep, through a 
volume, which has afforded us much genuine fatisfa@tion ; and 
which is in the highelt degree creditable to the author, whether 
we confider his learning, his fagacity, or his ardour in the 
caufe of truth. We particularly feel ourfelves juftified in re- 
commending it to notice, andto thofe more efpecially who 
have 
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have the care and inflru€lion of young perfons ; to whom its 


lainnefs and perfpicuity will more efpecially make it ufeful. 
The work alfo pofleifes another recommendation, unim- 
portant indeed compared with the main objec and defign of 
its publication, but {till deferving of mention ; that is, it is one 
of the molt beautiful and correét fpecimens of typography we 
have {een from the Oxford prefs. 





Art. VI. Philifophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1800. Partlll, 4to. 290 pp. 
17s. Elmfly. 1801. 


TWO long and valuable papers, namely, the nineteenth and 
twentieth articles of the volume for 1800, form the con- 
tents of this Third Part ; to which 1s added, the annual lift of 
prefents made to the Royal Society, and the Index to the whole 
volume, 


XIX. Experiments on the folar, and on the terreftrial Rays 
that eccafion Heat ; with a comparative View of the Laws to 
which Light and Heat, or rather the Rays which occafion them, 
are fubject, in Order ta determine whether they are the fame, or 


different. By William Herfchel, LL.D. F.R.S. Part IL. 


‘© In the firft part,” fays this author, ‘* of this paper it has been 
fhewn, that heat derived immediately from the fun, or from candent 
terreftrial fubftances, is occafioned by rays emanating from them; and 
that fach heat-making rays are fubject to the laws of reflection, and of 
retraction. ‘The fimilarity between light and heat, in thefe points, is 


' fo great, that itdid not appear neceflary to notice fome {mall difference 


between them, relating to the refra¢tion of rays to a certain focus, 
which will be mentioned hereafter. But the next three articles of this 
paper will require, that while we thew the fimilarity between light and 
heat, we fhould at the fame time point out fome ftriking and fub- 
ttantial differences, which will occur in our experiments on the rays 
which oceafion them, and on which hereafter we may proceed to argue, 
when the queftion referved for the conclufion of this paper, whether 
light and heat be occafioned by the fame or by different rays, comes 
w he difcuffed.” a 


The very remarkable difcovery lately made by this able phi- 
lofopher, concerning the refraction of the rays of the fun; 
namely, that the part of thofe rays, which ptoduces the heat, 
is refrangible lefs than the other part which produces the light, 


or the coloured fpeétrum, has been already announced in our 
account 
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account of the preceding parts of the Philofophical Tranfac. 
tions. In the prefent paper, Dr. H. flates the extent, and ac. 
companies it with a diagram of the two fpe@rums, formed 
after the tranfit of the rays of the fun through a glafs prifin; 
namely, of the coloured {pe€trum, and of the invifible rays 
which produce the heat. It appears that both thofe fpe€trums 
begin at the fame point, namely, at the extremity of the 
violet end ; but the heat-making rays {pread a confiderable way 
beyond the red colour of the luminous fpe€irum. The ex. 
tent of the {pe&trum of heat is to that of the {pectrum of light, 
as §} to 3. The firlt diagram, which accompanies this paper, 
exhibits two curve-lined figures, fet with their bafes, or axes, 
upon the fame {traight line. One of thofe figures reprefents 
the luminous {pectrum ; the other reprefents the fpectrum of the 
heat-makingrays. The axis of the firlt is divided into feven parts, § 
according to the proportion afligned by Sir 1. Newton, for the 
feven prifmatic colours. The lengths of the ordinates which 
are erected at thofe points of divifion, and which determine 
the fhape of the figure, are proportional to the intenfities ot 
illumination of the refpe€tive colours. The ordinates which § 
determine the fhape of the other figure, are drawn propor- 

tional to the degrees of heat, which the thermometer indicates 
when placed on the correfponding parts of the bafe, according 
to Dr. Herfchel’s obfervations. The different extenfions, and 
the diffimilarity of thofe figures, fufficiently prove that the ca- 
lorific rays are not only fubje& to the laws of refra€tion, but | 
they are refracted differently from the coloured or luminous 
rays. The greateft light is in the brighteft yellow, or paleft 
green rays; and there we find little heat ; whereas the greateft 
heat, or the longeft ordinate, of the calorific figure, lies be- 
yond the luminous fpectrum, that is, where there is no light 
at all. 

The defcription of thofe figures is followed by the account 
of three varieties of experiments made with glafs prifms of 
different refraing angles, and with a glafs lens. Thofe ex- 
periments eftablith the following propofitions ; ; namely, 1. The 
fines of refragtion of the heat- making rays, are in aconfiant ratio § 
to the fines of incidence; 2. In burning. glafjes, the focus of the 
rays of heat ts different from the focus of the rays of fight. It 


appears, that the focus of heat. is certainly further removed 
from the lens than the focus of light. 


Article V. Tranjmiffion of heat-making Rays. 
Under this ute, Dr. H. defcribes his experiments on the 
tran{fmiflien of heat through diaphonous bodies. 
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«* My apparatus,” he fays, ‘* for tranfmitting the rays of the fun, 
is of the following conftruction. In a box 12 inches long, and 8 in- 
ches broad, are fixed two thermometers. ‘The fides of the box are 
2i inches deep. That part of the box where the balls of the thermo- 
meters are, is covered by a board, in which are two holes of 7 inch 
diameter, one over each of the balls of the thermometers; and the 
bottom of the box, under the cover, is cut away, fo as to leave thefe 
balls freely expofed, There is a fartition between the two thermo- 
meters, in that parc of the box which is covered, to prevent the com- 
munication of fecondary fcatterings of heat, Juft under the opecing 
of the tranfmitting holes, on the outfide of the cover, is fixed a flip of 
wood, on which may reft any glafs or other object, of which the tranf- 
mitting capacity is to be afcertained. A thin wooden cover is pro- 
vided, that it may be laid over the tranfmitting holes, occafionaily, to 
exclude the rays of the fun; and, on the middle of the flip of wood, 
under the holes, a pin is to be fhuck perpendicularly, that its th dow 
may point out the fituation of the box with refpect to the fun. rhe 
box, thus prepared, is ta be faltened upon two fhort beards, joined to- 
gether by a pair of hinzes. A long flip of mahogany 1s fcrewed ta 
the loweft of thefe boards, and lies in the hollow part of a long {pring, 
fattened againft the fide of the upper one. ‘The preffure of the {pring 
mutt be fufficiently flrong to keep the boards at any angle; and the 
flip of mahogany long enough to permit an elevation of about 85 de- 

rees. 

of In order to fee whether all be properly adjufted, expofe the appa- 
tatus to the fun, and lift up the board which carries the box, till the 
direGting pin throws the fhadow of its head on the place where the 
point is faitened. ‘Then hold a fheet of paper under the box, and, if 
the thermometers have been properly placed, the fhadow of their bails 
will be in the centre of the rays pafling through the tranfmitting holes 
to the paper. 

« A fcreen of aconfiderable fize, with a parallelogrammic 
ing, fhould be placed at a good diltance, to keep the fun’s rays from 
every part of the apparatus, except that which is under the cover; and 
no more {un fhould be admitted into the room, than what will be 
completely received on the {creen, iaterpofed between the window and 
the apparatus.” 


A great variety of fubftances was tried with the above-de- 
fcribed apparatus ; namely, tinged glafs, Iceland cry(tal, talc, 
and other folids, tinged with each of the prifmatic colours, alfo 
with fluids, &c. and the effeét of each particular fubltance is 
circumftantially ftated, : 

After thofe experiments with the fun’s light, Dr. H. relates 


-aconfiderable number of other experiments made on the tranf- 


miffion of terreftrial flame-heat through various bodies, and 
ftates the refult of cach experiment. 


“« My apparatus,” he fays, “ for the purpofe of tranfmitting flame- 
heat, is as follows. A box 22 inches long, 5} broad, and 1 
deep, has a hole in the centre 1,', inch in diameter, through which a 
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wax candle, thick enough entirely to fill it, is to be put at the bottom, 
the box beit Dg PIO} erly chvated for the purpofe, ‘There mutt be two 
laveral holes in the bottom, 2 inches long. and 1{ broad, one on each 
hide ot the c nile, to fu ly uo with a current of air, as otherwite it 
will not give a tteady flame, wlich 1s abfolutely neceilary. At the 
diflance of 1,4, inch trom the candle, on each fide, are two fereens, 
62 inches fouare, with a hole in ecach, { inch in diameter, through 
which the heat of the candle patles to the wo thermometers, which 
are to be it iced in Opp life directions, one on each fide ot the table. 
Care muft be wken to place them exactly at the fame diftance from the 
centre of the flan ¢, as otherwife thev will not receive equal quantities 
of heset. ‘The feales and then HUp ports a thto, mutt be fo ke pt out of the 
way of heat coming trom the candle, that they may not icatter it back 
ow the balis, but futher all that ts notintercepted by them to pats freely 
forwards in the bex, and downwards, through openings cut in the 
herrom. Before the tranfmitting holes, between the two wooden 
he two covers of the fame material, clofe to the open- 
ings; and it wall he neceflary to join theie covers at the fide, by a 
common handle, thacthey may be removed together, without difturb- 
ny any part et the app iratus, W hen the expertment is to begin, 

"Phe glatles are to be put betore the thermometer, clofe to the 
tranfmiting hole, by placing them on a fmall fupport below, while 
he upper part is | held clok to the fereen by a light plummet, {ufpended 
» a thread which is fattened on one fide, and “pails over the glafs, to 
a hook on the other fide.” 


fetcens, mult 


| 
by 


‘The experiments made with this apparatus, are then {tated 
with the ufual clearnefs ot this author : and thofe are followed 
by parti. ular say ae a of other fets of ne pry ; namely, 

On the Trey fmiffian of Sslar Heat, which is of an equal Re- 
Red Prijmati ¢ Rays. 

On the Tranjmufjion of Fire Heat through various Subfiances. 

On the Tra eee if invifible Rays of Solar Heat ; and, 

On the Tranfmiflion f invifible Terrefirial Heat 5 concerning 
which, this author ae, 


ranothr tiy wi 


This is perhaps the mott extenfive and mof interefting of all the 
atticles we have to inveltigate. Dark heat is with us the moft coms 
mon ot all; and its ailage trom one body into another, is what it 
highly concerns us to trace our, ‘The flranrett change ot temperature 
cenoies the motion ot rvibble heat; and if we could be fully in- 
ormed about che method of its tranfmiflion, much light would be 
thrown on what now till remains a myite rious fubject. It muft be 
remembered, thatin the tollowinyg experiments, I only mean to point 

42 ‘fore prover to con- 


arut the tian vithen of i b dark heat as [ | 
1. i 
g whether there be any other than fuch 


it of rays, without INQuirin 


iv apperatus for thefe experiments isas follows. A box 12 in- 
ches lung. §, broad, and 3 deep, has a partition throughout its whole 
leagih, which divides at anto two parts, At one end of each divifion, 
wahwle , iach in diameter; and each diyigon contains a thermo- 


meter, 
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meter, with its ball expofed to the hole, and at one inch diitance from 
the outfide of the box. Four inches of the box, next to the holes, are 
covered ; the reit is open. In the front of it is a narrow flip of wood, 
on which may reft any elafs to be tried ; and itis held clofe to the 
wood at the top, by a fmall {pring applied againft it. ‘Two {crews 
are planted upon the front, one on cach 3% which may be drawn oue 
or * basa My by way of accurately adju {ting the diftance of the ther- 
mometer {rom the line of a¢tion. 

‘ In orderto procure invifible terreftrial heat, T have tried many 
diferent wavs, but a (love is the mo commodious of them. Tron is a 
fubitance that tranfinits invifible heat very readily ; while, at the fame 

ime, it will mott eedtually intercept every vifible ray of the fire by 
which it is heated, provide “d that be not carried to any preat excefs, 
I therefore made ufe of an jron ftove, having four flat fides, and being 
conttrugied fo as to exclude all appearance of light. 1 had it pli ced 
clofe to a wall, that the pipe which conveys away fmoke might not 
icaties heat into the room. 
© The thermometer box, when experiments are to be made, is to 
be put into an arrangement of 12 bricks placed on a ftand, “with 
cafters ; thefe bricks, when the ftand is rolled clofe to the flove, which 
muft not be done till an experiment is to begin, form an inclofare, 
juft fitting round the fides, bottom and covered part of the top of the 
thermometer box, and completely guard it againft the heat of the 
flove. The box is then fhoved into the brick opening, clofe to the 
iron fide of the ftove, where the two front fcrews, coming into contact 
with the iron plate, give the thermometers their proper diltance; which 
in the following experiments has been fuch, as to bring the moft ad- 
vanced part of the balls to ene inch and four-tenths from the hot iron. 
It will be necetlary to remark, that on calculating the tranfimil- 
fions for the fitth minute, I found that it would not be doing juitice 
to the flopping power of the glailes, to take fo long a time ; tor, not- 
withitanding the ufe of brick “work, and the precaution | had taken, 
of having ovo fers of it, that one might be cooling while the other 
was employed, and though neither of them was ever very hot, yet I 
found that fo much heat came to the box, that when it was taken out 
of che bricks, in order to be cooled, the thermometers continued ftill 
to rife, at an average, about two degrees higher than they were, I 
have therefore now taken the third minute, as a much fafer way ty 
come at the truth,’ 


Artic le VI. Sc ittering af Svlar Heat. 


We are now,” Dr. H. obferves, ** come to a branch of our in- 
quiry, which, trom its novelty, would deferve a fuller inveftigation 
than we can at prefententer into. The fcatte ring of heat, ts a reflec- 
tion of iton the rough furfaces of bodies: it is therefore a ae. 
of general influence, fince all bodies, even the moft polifhed, are fufi 
Cier itl) rough to fcatter heat in all directions. In order, therefore, to 
compare the effect of rough furtaces on heat with their effect on light, 
i have made a number of expermments, from which the following are 
iclected, for the purpofe of our intended comparative view. 1" 
ee i¢ 
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« The apparatus I have ufed for fcattering folar heat, is like that 
“ hich ferved fortranfmiffions ; but, here the holes through which the 
fun'’s rays enter, are very exa tly 1} inch in diameter each; and are 
chamferred aw ay on the under fide, that no re-fcattering may take 
place in the thicknefs of the covering board; the dittance of the 
centre of the holesis four inches. A little more than an iach below, 
and under the centre of the holes, are the balls of the {mall thermo- 
meters, well fhaded from the direct rays of the fun, by finall flips of 
wood, of the thape of the ball, and of that part of the {tem which is 
ape. 

* Under each thermometer is a fmall tablet, on which the objects 
intended for fcattering the fun’s rays are to be pla iced. ‘The tablets are 
contrived fo as to bring the objects perpendicularly under the openings, 

and under the centre of the balls of the thermometers, at the diftan ce 
of exactly one inchfrom them. Every thing being thus alike on both 
fides of the box, it is evident, from the equa lity of the holes, that an 
equal number of folar rays will fall on each object, and will by them 
be fcatte red back on the thermometers, at equal angles, and equal dif- 
tances,” 


Article VIL. Whether Light and Heat be occafioned by the 
fame, or by different Rays. 

This articie contains a great deal of proper difcrimination, 
and acute reafoning ; the que ftion is pl: ced | ina jultlight, and 
that light is derived from the refult of the experiments which 
are defcribed in the preceding articles. The veneral refults of 
thofe experiments are here concentrated into Four Tables, 
which we are induced to tranf{crnibe, from a perfuafion of their 
being ufeful and fatisfactory to our p hilofe yphical readers. 
‘Thefe Tables fhow the obitruction which is offered by various 
fubftances to the paflage of the rays of heat, and to thofe of 
light. 

‘Table [. 
Bluith white glafs ftops 250 rays of heat, and 86 of light 
White flint glafs . . . gt. . « «© « Bf 
Greenith crown glafs . . 259 . . . 203 
Coach glafs . . > ee - 108 
Iceland cryftal © 244 (A0" » it 
‘Tale ° e : » 139 . é « go 
Calcinable tale ‘ Sie: ae . 288 

‘able II. 

Very dark red glafls ftops 800 rays of heat, and 999,9 of light 
Deewme + « « «6B %~. 4 . 999,8 
Orange - »« O04 » 979 
e Sig 
Pale green... 623 - 535 
Dusk green wtiy 849 , » 949 


Yellow : 333 
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Bluith green glafs ree . 768 rays of heat, and 769 of light 


81 ee co Sa 
Pale blue e ‘ : 
Dark blue : ; ‘ee ee ee Or 


| ° . . . - 9 ’ 
= Indi go ° e ° - 633 999 7 


. 975 
Pale indigo. : ; 53? eee | a : ay | 
Purple ° ° ° » SC 3 S 2 "S ‘6 id 
Violet . - . © 4090 « 2. 6 « 0 OF 

Table III. rise 

Empty tube andtwo glaffes {top §42 rays cf heat,and re of lig 
Spring-water. ae 55° , , : a 
Sea-wateF -. © e« - ° 
Spirit oo Wee « ste on se 4 hak 
Gin . ° ‘ i Pe a 
srandy ° ° , ae ae 


Table IV. id 
Rough crown glafs ftops 464 ne of heat, and — of light 
Reugh coach glafs  . «571 at 4 79 


The firft doubly rough...667 . .. . * 938 
The fecond doubly rough 735 . . .» « + 94 
The two firlt together . . 698 iHulte ns a 
The two next together. .800 . . « « «979 
The four firft together . .854 «© ». «© «© » 995 
Olive colour, burntin . .839 . . . « «9 4 
Calcinedtalc . . 807 ..2 © © 09 
White paper . . «© .850 . »~ « © 994 
White linen . . . .916 ~. 2. «© © . 952 
White Perfian . . ..760 . . . «+ «9 . 
Blak muflin . . «© «734 + © «© «© +937 


We are forry to be under the neceflity of a - ac- 
count of their rate = other ufeful ‘Tables which are 
ame Article, 
On HH. peti great many ufeful reflections on reo rat 
culars of thofe Tables, for which we mutt refer our pe: art 
the paper itfelf ; and he principally pe ye a ry sl Up ” 
and queries concerning the identity of light and hea 


the whole, it is eafy to conclude, that if the ttopping ot one 


fort, or 
does not neceflarily ftop thofe of the other fort, 

flight coe rapt maar certain fubftances when heat cannot, 
and at may be tranfmitted through eertain fubftances with- 
out light, thofe two forts of rays, namely, the luminous and 
the calorific, mutt be diftin€t things, or two feparate powers of 
ara confider the novelty of the fubjedt, the variety of = 
periments, the propriety of the reafoning, and the ufefu — 















































nsfor 1800. Part Lt. 
cation of the relulis, we malt naturally conclude that the pre. 
fent, in addition to the former papers of the fame author on 
the fame fubjets, form one of the molt remarkable and f{plen- 
did philofophical productions of the profent age 5 and opens 
a valt field of curious and ufeful invelligation. 

But while we admire the genius, and ackn wwledge the merit 
of this philofopher, mt ts our duty to ubk ‘rve, that the merit of 
i weftigating a vreat de al of this fubject 1 is alfo due to other 
Higenious perfo OS prev! ious CO Dr. H, For inttane e, that light 
and heat were diltind powers, has been long known, or ob- 
vioufly deduced trom the obfervation, that they are feldom, if 
ever, accompanied in equal quantities ; but fometimes the one 
predominates, and fometimes the other. ‘The reflexibility at 
heat, independent of light, had alfo been proved and publifhed 
betore Dr. H. thouvht of it.) Butthe difcovery of the refrane 
gibility of heat, or of the heat- making rays, different trom 
that of the luminous rays, as allo a valt number of well-con- 
ceived experiments and obfervations in elucidation, and corro.- 
boration of the whole fubject, are undoubtedly his. 

This paper is accompanied with feven plites, whereon the 
Various apparatus are clearly and eleganuy delineated. 


XN. An Account of the Lrigonimetrical Survey, carried on 
in the Pears 1797, 1798, and 1599, by Order of Alu quis Corn- 
walls, Mafler-Generai of the Ordnance. By Captain William 
Mudge, of the Royal Artillery, FF. RS. 

The firft fection,” fays this author, ‘* contains the calculations 
of the fides of the principal and fecondary triangles over the country 
in 1797, 1798, and 1799; together with an account of the meafure- 
ment of anew bale line on Sedocmoor, and a thore hiftorical narrative 
of each year's operation, ‘I he fecond feétion contains the computed 


latitudes and longitudes of thofe places, on the wettern coaft, inter- 
fe¢ted in 1795 and 1796, and allo foch | others fince determined, as lie 
conveniently fituated to the newly-oblerved meridians, 
allio contains the directions of thofe meridians; 
in Dorfetthire; another on Butterton- Hill, in Dey 


This fection 
one on Black-Down, 
onfhire ; and an- 
Agnes Beacon, in Cor nw il. Among the contents are 
likewife tobe numbered the be: arings, dittances, Xxc. of the tations and 
interfecte . objects, trom the paral Hels and meridians. 


‘The third and lait fection contains the triangles which have been 

c nore over Filex, the wettern part of Kent, and portions of the 
counties jointing the tormer, Suffolk and Hertfordthire. 
fatistaciion i am enabled to flate, that Mr. G 
} 


with his affiitants, 


other on St, 


ic is with 
ardner, the chief Draft 
has almott con pleted the Survey of this CX- 
ive tract, which, no doubr, like the map ot Kent, will be given to 
iblic : the materials for thele ditferene furvevs are ample, and 
will 
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will be found in this fection, which concludes with the altitudes of the 
ftaions and mean refractions.’ 


The preceding Intredudtion is fufiicient to give a co impetent 
idea of the materials which form the bulk of this | long and 
elaborate paper ; but it will not be ealy tO give our readers a 
ju ft idea of their intrintic value. A fi iperficial reader, palling 
over a multiplici ity of mealurements with a care lefs cyc, May 
pollibly confider the operations as the mere exeriion of feivile 

labour; but when he examines the variety of particulars, 
and the accuracy of the flatements; when he confiders the 
continual change of fituations, and the judgment neceflary for 
the choice and application of particular initruments 5 when 
he reflects on the intricacy and length of certain calculations, 
as alfo on the various judici us remarks which are to be fre- 
quently met with in the courfe of this paper 5; he muit un- 
doubte dly look with picafure and fatis‘adtion ona work fo 
extentive and fo ufeful; which refleéts great honour on the 
nation, on the noble M farquis by whole order it was under- 
taken, and upon Caprain Mudge, together with all the gentle- 

men condionedi in the execution of it. 
The principal object propofed to be accomplifhed 1 in the year 
1797, was the determination of the direétions of meridians at proper 
tations, in order to afford the neceflary data for computing the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of places interfected in the furvey of 1795 and 
1796." 

The operations, namely, the taking of angles, began in the 
year 1797, at Black Down in D. wfetthire ; thence the party 
proceeded to take the other angular meafurements at Butterton, 
St. Agnes Beacon, T revole Hea 1, Henfbarrow, Bodmin Down, 
Cadon Barrow, St. Stephen's Down, Maker, Carraton Hill, 
the Mendip Hills, Dundry Beacon, Lanfdown, Farley Down, 
Bradley Knoll, Bull Barrow, Pilfien Ei, Mintern, Weltbury 
Down, Beacon Hill ( Amefbury) and Inkpin Down 


« The object firit attained in the year 1798, confifted in a trigono- 
metrical furvey of the counties adjacent to the northern and fouthera 
fhores of the ‘Thames. 

«In the laft communication it will be feen, that the furvey of Kent 
had been carried on from the fea-coatt tll it reached the range which 
runs eaftward from Wrothain through Hollingbourn, and there termi- 
nated. The country to the northward could not be furveged, becaufe 
the view from General Roy’s ftation at Wrotham is almott entirely 
cut off, in that direction. In order, therefore, to obtain a bafe for the 
purpofe, when the party arrived at Wrotham, anew. ftation was chofen, 
to the eaftward of the former one, and the diltance between them ac- 
curately meafured ; by which means, together with the included angle 
at the old ftation, and the diftance of it from Severndsoog Tower, on 
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ii 
Shooter’s Hill, a new diftance was found, which became a bafe for the 
furvey propofed. 

‘* ‘The ttations in Kent, befides that of Wrotham, were Gravefend, 
Gad’s Hill, and the Ifland of Shippey ; thofe in Effex were Hadleigh, 
South End, and Prittlewell. Obfervations made from thefe places 
afforded data for the propofed furvey : after they were completed, the 
{mall circular inftrument fupplied the place of the great one, and was 
ufed, with good effect, in carrying on the fubfequeut operations in this 
quarter,” 


In the year 1799, Various angular meafurements were taken 
on Hamptlead Heath, Langdon Hill, at Tiptree, Highbeach, 
Shooter’s Hill, and a variety of other places. The ttatement 
at large of thofe angles is followed by particular local defcrip- 
tions, with fuitable remarks relative to the {tations themfelves. 

The 8th, the gth, and roth articles contain particulars rela- 
tive to the bafe on King’s Sedgemoor. The remaining articles 
of the firit fection contain the calculations of the {ides of a 
valt number of triangles. 

The contents, under general heads, of the fecond fedion, 
have been already announced in the [ntroduction, But, with- 
out entering into any particular enumeration of the different 
operations, it may fuffice to fay that the latitudes and longitudes 
ot a vat number of objects on the fouth part of Great Bri- 
tain, which were formerly imperfe@ly known, or crroneoufly 
conjeétured, have been determined with apparent, and, we may 
conhdently add, with great and real, accuracy. 

Vhe third fection contains the eainalasinds of the very nu- 
merous triangles for the furveys of the northern and weftern 
ts of Kent, the coursy of Effex, and parts of the adjacent 

ounties of Suffolk and Hertford. 

The fourth feétion contains the determination of the alti- 
tudes of the {tations above the level of the fea ; and the mean 
refradlions deduced trom oblerved angles of elevation and dee 
} re fon. 

This laft feétion concludes with feveral remarkable inflances 
peculiar terre(trial refra@tions, to which is added the me- 
dof determining them, 

This molt interelting paper is accompanied by feven 
platcs, containing the delineations of the Rattan and of the 
triangles, mc ntioned in the account, 
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Art. VII. Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D.D. F. R.S. Ed. 


One of the Minifters of the ‘High Church, and srk, oof of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in “the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
ol, Ve To which is annexed, A fhort Aecvunt of the Life 
and Charaéler of the Author. By Fames Finlayfon, D. D. 
8vo. 475 pp- 78- Cadell and Davies, London ; Creech, 


Ediaburgh. i801. 


L: OUD are the daily complaints of the irteligion and depra- 
vity of the age ; and we are alraid they are not louder 
than jut, The fuccefs, however, of ihe four former volumes 
of the Sermons of Dr. Blair affords a pleating proof, that, in 
the midit of this alarming corruption, there is yet a numerous 
clafs of readers who attend to moral and religious inftru@ion. 
It is certain that no other book, publifhed within the fame pe- 
riod, a few books of reference excepted, has had a fale compa- 
rable to that of the early volumes of thefe elegant difcourfes ; 
and it would be fingular indeed if fuch as are pofleffed of thofe 
fhould not purchafe likewile this concluding volume. 

We are perfectly aware that, by readers and critics of a cer- 
tain defcription, the firlt and feeond volumes have been greatly 
preferred to the third and fourth , but we perceive no ground 
tor the preference. The ftyle of them i is indeed more laboured ; 
and he who fhould fit down to hunt for Scottici/ms and errors 
in grammar, would probably find fewer of thefe in the early 

volumes than in thofe which have fucceeded them ; ; but have 
not the later volumes acquired | in eafe more than what they 
have loft in corre€tnefs ¢ ‘To us they fmell much lefs of ihe 
lamp than the firft and fecond volumes. 

The volume before us contains twenty Sermons, which, 
though fome of them were compofed, and all of them fitted 
for the prefs, when ‘‘ the author was, by the infirmity of very 
advanced age, laid afide from the labors of the pulpit,” yield 
not, in eafe and elegance of {tyle, foundnefs of argument, or 
aptnefs of illuftration, to the Sermons which he publithed in 
the vigour of life. The fubjeéts of which they treat are, 
Hopes and Difappointments—the proper Difpofition of the 
Heart towards God—the moral Character of Chrift—the 
Wounds of the Heart—all Things working together for good 
to the Righteous—the Love of our Country—a contented 
Mind—drawing near to God—Wifdom in religious Conduc& 
—the Immortality of the Soul, and a future State—overcom- 
ing Evil with Good—a Life of Diflipation and Pleafure—the 
Confcience void of Offence—the Afcenfion of Chrift—a _ 
peaceable Difpofition—Religious Joy, as giving Strength and 
Support to Virtue—the Folly of the Wildom of the ae 
othe 
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—the Government of human Affairs by Providence Prayer— 
the lait Judgment. 


Where every thing is excellent it would be difficult to make 
a feledtion, had not Dr. Biair’s biographer informed us, that 


the Sermon on a Life of Diffipation and Pleajure is the lalt 
which he compofed. 


** A Sermon,” as the fame author obferves, “ written with great 
dignity and eloquence, and which fhould be regarded as the venerable 
preacher's folemn parting admonition to a clafs of men, whofe re- 
formation and virtue he had long labored moft zealoufly to promoce.” 


This information excited our curiofity, and as it will doubt. 
lefs excite the curiofity of our readers, we will granify them 
by fome extraQs from that Sermon. 


From Proverbs xiv. 13, Dr. Blair, after fome general re- 
fie&tions, tending to prove that religion is no enemy to gaiety 
and mirth, or to any gratification of hfe circunfcribed within 
the bounds of temperance, proceeds to confider the confe- 


quence of a life of pleafure and diffipation to health, fortune, 
and character. 


« The ru'n,” fays he, ‘* which a life of pleafure and diffipation 
brings upon the moral flate and chara¢ter of men delerves the more 
attention, as the purfuit of pleafure fometimes fets out at the beginning 
with a fair and innocent appearance. It promifes to-beitow fatisfac- 
tions unknown to a duller race of mortals ; and, at the fame time, to 
allow virwe and honour to remain, With a great part of mankind, 
efpeciallvy with thofe who are moft likely to run the race of pleafure, 
tuch as are well born, and have been regularly educated, fome attach- 
ment fo good principles at firft is found, They cannot as yet bear 
the reproach of any thing that 1s difhonourable or bafe. Regard to 
their word, generofity ot fentiment, attachment to their friends, and 
compaflion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in their hearts.-—Bur, 
alas! as the love of pleafure gains ground, with what infidious fteps 
does it advance, towards the abolition of all virtuous principles? Ie 
has been ever found that, without the afliftance of reflection, and of 
ferious thought, virtue cannot long fubfit in the human mind. But 
rm rrile¢tion and fertous thoughts the men of diffipation are ftrangers. 
Abforbed-as they are in the whirlpool of fathionable life, and hurried 
along by a rapid fucceflion of amufements, reflection is loft, and good 
impretioys gradually decay. Nothing is regarded but prefent enjoy- 
ment, ard plans of improving on that enjoyment in future. As their 
tafle, and their acquired habits, carry them into the fociety of licen- 
tious company, they maff follow the more trained votaries of pleafure 
who naturally take the lead. “They become affimilated to the manners 
of loofe afiociates; and, without perceiving it themfelves, their whole 


charatier by degrees ischanged. Former refiraints are now laid afide; 


and in order to preferve the rank of er, with their companions in 


every ¢xpence, prodigality is the neceflary confequence. Prodigality 
ptefently opens a way to the wortt vices. They become both covetous 
aud profufe ; profule infpending, but-covetous to acquire. In order 
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tg carry on the {plendour of life, and to indulge their inclinations to 
the full, they now fubmit to what, at their firlt ourfet. in life, they 
would have rejected as mean and bale. Now is the creditor defraud. 
ed; the tenant racked and opprefled ; the tradefman fruftrared of the 
reward of his honeft induftry ; and friends and relations, on whom any 
impreflion can be made, are plundered without mercy.—In this man- 
ner, all the bland and fmiling appearances which mirth and guiety once 
carried, are transformed into the blackeft fhapes of vice; and from a 
character, originally ftamped only with giddinefs and levity, fhoots 
forth a character compounded of difhonetty, injatlice, oppreflion, and 
cruelty. Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate purfuit 
ot pleafure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, and that 
fome of them it carries always in its train? I fhall not dwell on cer- 
tain crimes which none but the moft atrocious devotees of pleafure 
will pretend to juttify, though all who partake of that character make 
toa light of them; fuch as the violation of the marriage-bed, the fe- 
duétion of the innocent, and the introduction of mifery intro families 
once happy and flourifhing. ‘Thefe are crimes that require the inter- 


_ pofition of the lawgiver and the judge, more than the admonition of 


the preacher. —Let us only think for a little of that reproach of mo- 
dern times, that gulph of time and fortune, the paflion tor gaming, 
which is fo often the refuge of the idle fons of pleafure, and often allo 
the laft refource of the ruined. Tohow many bad paflions, to how 
many bafe arts, does it give rife? What violent agitations of the 
mind, fometimes burfting into rage and frenzy, ddées it occafion ? 
What a thamétul traffick of gain does it form among perfons,, whom 
their rank in life, and their connections in fociety, ought to have 
railed above the thoughts of enriching themfelves by fuch difhonour- 
able means. How many friendfhips has it broken? How many fami- 
lies has it ruined ? In what deadly cataftrophes has it often terminat- 
ed? ‘The gametter fits down at the fatal ot with eager {pirits and 
mighty hopes.—Bebold him when he rifes,—a wretch, haggard and 
forlorn curfing his fate, and, from defpair of retrieving his ruined 
fortune, driven perhaps to entertain the horrid thought of ending his 
own exiltence.” P, 275. 


Is there any thing in the author’s firft or fecond volume, or 
indeed in any volume of practical fermons, fuperior to this ? 
Li there be, it is the following paflageof the fame dilcourfe, 
pointing our the unfurnablenefs of a life of diflipation to the 
condition of men in this world, andthe injuries which it 
brings on the interells of fociety. 


«© We behold the greateft part of the human race doomed to hard 
labour and penurious tubfittence. We hear the cries of indigence, 
we know that every day thoufands are yieldiig up their breath, and 
thoufands are attending their dying friends. Our own lives are fleet- 
tng fait away—Flourifhing as our ttate may at prefent feem, we know 
that there is but a flep between us and death. The youngeft and the 
healthielt cannot tell whether they may not, within the {pace of afew 
days, be called to undergo the judgment of God. Is this atime, fs 
this 
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this a place, where no other thing is to be purfued, but giddy amufe. 
ments, and perpetual pleafure ?——Have you, my friends, who are 
fpending your days in this wanton abufe of profperity, no fenfe of the 
unfuitablenefs of fuch condué& to the condition of mortal man? Do 
you fee nothing in the ftate of human life to chaften and temper your 
mirth ; to bring feriocs refleCions home to your bofom ; to admonith 
you that it is better to go fometimes to the houfe of mourning, than to 
dwell always in the houfe of feafting? Do you feel no compunttion at 
the thought, that by your luxury and extravagance you are adding to 
the fcenes ef forrow which already abound in this afflicted world! 
For you and your follies the agent parent, or the refpectable relation, 
mourn. To fupply the oppreflive demands of your pleafures, families 
are driven from your habitations, and left to poverty and want. Your 
mirth forces the widow and the fatherlefs to weep. At the fame time, 
you are {catering poifon in fociety around you. You are corrupting 
the public manners by the life which you lead. You are propagating 
follies and vices, and by the example which you fet, are enfnaring 
many to follow you intoruin.” P, 284. 


Of the life of an author, who was fo general a favourite as 
Dr. Blair, the public is always defirous of fome account ; and 
that defire is here gratified by his friend and colleague in of- 
fice, Dr. Finlayfon. This able writer has not filled his bio- 
graphical {ketch with trifling anecdotes, or repeated ftories in 
circulation which are not true*, Confining his narrative to 
the leading even's of the Doétor’s life, he has furnifhed his 
reader with the means of forming a juft eftimate of his talents 
and his character, and clearly pointed out the way in which 
fimilar eminence may be attained, We thall conclude this 
article with a brief abftract of this piece of biography. 

Dr. Hugh Blair was a defcendant of Mr. Robert Blair, mi- 
nifter of St. Andrew’s, and one of the chaplains for Scotland 
to king Charles T. He was born in Edinburgh on the 7th 
day of April, 1718, and received his education in the fchools 
and wniverfity of his native city, When attending the lec- 
tures of the Profeffor of Logic, he wrote, in the ufual courfe 
of acadetical exercife, an elfay wep: rov xadrov, of fuch fuperior 
excellence, that the Profeflor appomnred it to be read in public, 
at the end of the term or feffion. ‘This mark of approbation 
made a deep impretlion on bis mind, and determined the bent 
of his genius towards polite literature. ** Such,” as Johnfon 
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* Such as the tale of his being delighted upon hearing that a Negro- 
flave, in one of our Weit-India plancations, was feen, atter the hours 
of labour, reading his Sermons. We have reafon to believe, that no 
fuch report was ever made to him; and he could hardly have been 
delighted with hearing that difcourfes compofed for the inftruétion of 
men of letters, were proved fit for the edification of Negroes! 
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has well obferved*, ‘* are the accidents, which, fometimes re- 


—_ membered, and perhaps fometimes forgotten, produce that par- 
F the ticular defignation of mind, and propeofity for fome certain 
Do fcience or employment, which is commonly called genius.” 
your Had an eflay of Dr. Blair’s, upon any interefting queftion ia 
mith ethics, attracted the fame notice, the bent of his mind might 
in to have been turned towards that fcience ; and, inftead of be- 
pap. coming the elegant preacher, and le€turer on belles lettres, he 
Hy} might have figured with his countrymen, Dr. Reid and Profel- 
ion, for Stewart, among the profound lecturers on moral philo- 
lies fophy. 
our In the year 1739, Dr. Blair took the degree of A..M. when 
me, he printed and detended a thefis De fundamentis et obligatione 
ing § legis natura, which his biographer praifes, as well for the ele- 
ing gance of its Latinity as the foundnefs of its principles. On 
ing the 2rft of Odtober, 1741, he was licenfed, according to the 
forms of the church of Scotland, to preach the gofpel , and 
2 as being prefented to a living in the county of Fife, was ordained 
ind minifter on the 23d of September, 1742. He was next year 
of. called to Edinburgh ; and, on the 15th day of June, 1758, was 
io- promoted ‘to the High Church of that city, at the particular 
in requelt of the pis: of Council and Seffion (the fupreme 
to Judges in Scotland) and other diftinguithed characters who 
his there have their feats. 
nts “« The uniform pradence, ability, and fuccefs, which, for a period 
ch of more than forty years accompanied all his minifterial labours in 
his that confpicuous.and difficult ftation, fufficiently evince,” fays Dr, 


Finlayfon, ** the wifdom of their choice.” 


a Hitherto he was hardly known as an author. He had pub- 
: lifhed indeed two Sermons, preached on particular occafions 5 
. fome tranflations, in verfe, of paflages of Scripture, for the 
ug Plalmody of the.church ; and a few articles in the Edinburgh 
- Review, a journal attempted in the year 1755, but obliged to 
o be dropt by the narrownefs of the plan. Leing now at the 
of head of his profeflion, he thought ferioully of a plan for teach- 
“ ing to others that art which had contributed fo much to the 
fe eftablifhment of his own fame; and, having obtained the 
” approbation of the Univerfitv, he began, on the sith of 


; Detember, 1759, to read lectures in the College on the 
_ principles of compofition. The lecturer having obtained 
great applaufe, his Majefly was pleafed, oa the 7th of April, 
1762, toereét and endow a Proteilorthip of Rhetoric and 
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Belles Lettres in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, and to appoint 
Dr. Blair, m confideration of his approved qualifications, Res 
gins Profcifor thereof, The degree of D. D. a literary honour, 
which, we are told, was then very rare in Scotland, had been 
conferred upon him, in the year 1757, by the Univerfity of St. 
Andrews. 

The leétures which he read in College were publifhed in 
1783, when, he retired from the labours of the office ; ‘* and 
the general voice of the public has pronounced them a moft 
judicious, elegant, and comprehentive fy{tem of rules for form- 
ing the ftyle, and cultivating the tafte, of youth.” They fo 
well deferve this character, and are fo very generally read, that 
we cannot help feeling for his fucceffur, who mutt poffefs very 
fuperior talents indeed, if he be able to prevent the young men 
of the Univerlity from drawing unfavourable comparifons be- 
tween his prelections and the printed leGtures of Dr. Blair. 

It was by the folicitation of the Protetlor of Rhetoric, we 
are told, and of Mr. John Home, author of the tragedy of 
Douglas, that MacPherfon was induced to publith his Frag- 
ments of Antient Poetry. Vhele were foon followed by the 
tranilation of the Poems bearing the name of Ojfian, on which 
De. Biair wrote a Differtation, ** which, for beauty of Jan- 
guage, delicacy of talte, and acutenefs of critical inveftigation, 
has few parallels.” 

Amidit all his literary purfuits, the attention of Dr. Blair 
feems to have been chiefly dire@ed to the attainment of excel- 
lence as a preacher ; and the volume of Sermons which was 
publifhed in the year 1777, met with fuch approbation as {i- 
milar publications have feldom obtained. It was followed, in 
1779 or 1780, by a fecond volume, which his Majefty deemed 
worthy ot a public reward; and, by a royal mandate to the 
Exchequer of Scotland, dated July the 25th, 1780, conferred 
upon its author a penfion of 200],a year. Wedo not recolleé 
when the third volume was publifhed ; but the fourth iffued 
from the prefs of Strahan in 1794, and was reviewed by us in 
the fame year*. ‘Lhe Sermons, which compofe the volume 
before us, were delivered to the publithers, in the form and or- 
derin which they now appear, about fix weeks before the au- 
thor’s death ; and we have nothing more to expe& from the 
pen of Dr. Blair, who, a&uated by the good fenfe that guided 
him through lite, leit behind him an explicit injun@ion, that 
his numerous manufcripts thould be deltroyed. It 1s thus put 
out of the power of any rapacious executor to barter the fame 
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* See Brit. Crit. vol. iv. p. 354. 
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of this good man fora litle money, orto circulate ander his 
name opinions and principles, which he did not avow. Aftér 
a fhort illnefs, he died on the e7th of December, 1800, uni- 


verfatly and deeply lamented through the city, which he had fo 


long inftruéted and adorned. 3 

His character is drawa by Dr. Finlayfon in a mafterly man- 
ner, though perhaps with the almoft unavoidable partiality of 
friend{hip. . Jt makes part of a Sermon, which was preached 
inthe High Church of Edinburgh, on the Sunday after his 
funeral ; and if we may judge of the entire difcourfe from this 
fpecimen, it has feldom been furpafled in foundnefs of prio- 
ciples, clofenefs of argument, or cofrectnefs of language, even 
by Dr. Blair himfelf. 

If we may eftimate the intelle@ual chara&er of Dr. Blair 
from his works, he appears to us to have poffefled a found judg- 
ment rather than what we fhould call a vigorous mind ; to have 


s had more tafte than genius ; and to have taught fuccefsfully, as 


far as it can be taught, the art of poetrygethoug’ he could not 
himfelf have been a poet. His moral character was amiable 
and refpe&table, though he feems, even from a hint dropt by 
his biographer, to have been in a flight degree tinGtured with 
vanity. But this was furely a venial weaknefs ; for where is 
the head that would be wholly unaffeed by the fumes of in- 
cenfe burnt before it for fifty years? 





Art. VIIT. The Satires of Fuvenal. By William Rhodes. 
1gamo. 378 pp. 6s. Rivingtons. 1801. 


UVENAL is fo great a favourite with us, notwithftanding 
a few exceptionable paflages, that we hear with pleafure 


| of any new atrenipt to familiarize him to our countrymen ; to 


whom his {trong and manly fenfe, his attachment to the caufe 
of liberty, and his marked abhorrence of vice in every ftation, 
juftly endear him: it was with no fmall fatisfaQion, there- 
fore, that we took up the tranflation of Mr. William Rhodes. 

Mr. Rhodes is unknown to us ; but we naturally concluded 
that a gentleman, who deemed himfelf qualified for fuch a 
work as the prefent, was poffeffed, exclufively of a turn for poe- 
try, of learning, tafte, and judgment: and in this opinion we 
were fomewhat confirmed by the firft paragraph that caught 
our eye ; ‘indeed, the firlt in the book. 


D so It 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL, XIX, JAN, 1802. 
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** It is at ptefent rather matter of furprife, that it fhould ever hi 
been thought neceffary to apologize for attempting what it is a 
laudable todo.” P. 1. 


Good! faid we: this argues a noble confidence in his o 
powers. For our parts, we always conceived the diftance fron 
attempting a thing, to the accompli/hing of it, to be fo immenk, 
that a certain degree of apology appeared neceffary from ever 
man, who f{tood before the public as the author of a work ¢ 
confequence. When a gentleman’s talents, indeed, are tranf. 
cendantly bright,.an apology may be looked upon as a pieces 
falfe modefty, and, as in the prefent cafe, be fafely omitted. 

In perfect confiftency with the fpirit which dictated the firk 
paragraph, Mr, Rhodes proceeded on his tranflation, propri 
marte. No enguiries were inftituted, no former verfions cob 
lated, no commentators confulted ; but the 


** whole was completed upon an examination of the tranflatial 
which bears the name of Dryden, which he then thought to be th 
only one”! P. 2. 


Of this tranflation, he fpeaks with great contentpt. 


«* There was at that time,” he fays, ‘* a knot (Pope, perhap 
would have calied them a mob) of tranflators, of whom eight, wil 
Dryden and his twe fons, were engaged in this fhort work.” P, j 


In this mob, however, befides “Fate, who is ftill equal ts 
nine fuch poets as it is frequently our lot to read, were Step 
ney, Hervey, Congreve, and Creech; to fay the leait of them, 
men of no ordinary talents. ‘ Ina rambling, tedious Ded 
cation, as long as one half of Juvenal, and which, like fom 
of the accoutrements of Hudibras, ferve to double purpofe,’ 
&c.— We had fcarcely read thus far, before we were temptel 
to cry out, with Candide, ** What a great man is this Pococw 
rante, nothing can pleafe him!” This Dedication, which ke 
finds fo tedious, has always {truck us as one of the moft pleat 
ing eilays in the Englith language; it is full, rich, harmon 
ous, and, at the fame time, of fuch an engaging fimplicity, 
that very frequently, when we only meant to confult a fing 
page of it, we have imperceptibly been drawn on to the com 
clulion. We do not mean, however, to oppofe our opinion 
to that of Mr. Rhodes, who may, we muft fuppofe, be right. 

** In confequence of my attention having been particularly turned 
to this author, I have lately found the names of pofterior tranflatom, 
Owen, Harvey, Madan: they are all gone, whither this is going, iti 
waneceilary, therefore, to fay any more about them.” P. 5. : 

Mr. Rhodes has fomewhat of the negligence, as well as of 
the confidence, of great geniufes.. Hervey was one of or 
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pen's affiftarits, therefore not pofterior to him: and to fay of 
writers, whofe names he has accidentally found, that they are 
done, feems rather a fummary way of difpatching them. Nor 
js the fa&t quite fo certain as Mr. Rhodes imagines it to be. 
We believe two editions of Qwen have been already difpofed 
of ; and we are confident that Madan is entirely out of print : 
but he cotitinues, 

« Of thole which preceded Dryden's, Holiday, Stapleton, and if 
there be any other, it is fafficient to fay, that, like the te vara 
fpecimens of early typography in bad times, they were exe- 
cuted.” P. 6. | 

~ We apprehend Mr. Rhodes to be but imperfectly acquainted 
with the fpecimens of early typography ; indeed, we fhould 
judge; from his language, that he never faw any : but, to omit 
this, we cannot avoid expreffing our aftonifhment at the fweep- 
ing manner in which he pafles fentence on fuch unfortunate 
authors as come before him. Mercy on the literary world ! if 
Mr. Rhodes fhould ever turn reviewer. Holyday and Stapyl- 
ton he has evidently never feen; for he cannot fpell their 
nathes: allowing Mr. Rhodes, however, to fay of them, 
“ that they are badly executed”, it {till feems a ftrain of affur- 
ance to add, ‘* and if there be any other,”’ Surely, ina man who 
but lately heard of fuch common works as thofe of Owen, and 
Madan, a little hefitation, about what might ftill have efcaped 
his knowledge, would have been decent, at leait, if not wife. 

Thus diffatisfied with every former tranflation, Mr. Rhodes 
proceeds to develope his own plan; which is truly worthy of 
him. It is not a tranflation, nor is it an imitation; but fome- 
thing fuperior to both, as uniting the excellencies of both. 
This wonderful effeét is produced by following the narrative 
of Juvenal, but changing the perfons, and the manners; or 
rather mingling them at will, fo as to have Cato and Marat, 
Orleans and ero, in the fame line! This luminous idea has 
alfo a further advantage in concealing from you the fcene of 
the fatire; which is fhifted from Water-Lane to the Suburra, 
and from St. James’s to the Capitol, with a rapidity which fets © 
all difcrimination at defiance. 


- “For this purpofe,” fays the author, ‘* I have ufed modern names 
as often as I could, and feized {ome temporary topics, which I fear will 
be too long remembered” Ll! P, 19+ 


There is a great deal more of this ‘* exquifite fooling”, but 
we haften to the tranflation ; for which our readers muft, ere 
this, be impatient. We begin with premifing, that we feel a 
kind of partiality for Mr. Rhodes, whom we confider, in fome 
meafure, as a pupil of our own, Our ‘readers probably have 
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not forgotten, that, in a review of the work of a kindred te 
nius (we mean the celebrated Mr. Godwin) we produced, 
from the beft authority, a rule for the conftruGtion of poetry, 
which bore the ftamp of all ufeful and fublime inventions, 
fimplicity ; fince it confifted of nothing more than writings 
given number of fyllables on flips of paper, and pafting one of 
them on each of the fingers and thumbs of both hands, till the 
whole were covered, and a legitimate verfe brought forth. This 
canon, Mr. Rhodes, no lefs to-his credit than our. own, has fol. 
lowed with a docility worthy of the higheft-admisation ; and 
it is aftonifhing to fee the prodigious fuperiority which his lines 
pollefs (vom this circumftance alone) over thofe of Mr. God. 
win. For example: 
r 2 6 8 Io 

Who to be nie did al he vend do, (P. 98.) 

I cannot fee that any thing you do, (P.:154:) 

For this gratification muft be had. (P. 268.) 


We doubted of this ver/e at firft ; but, upon having recoure 
to our fingers, found every reafon to be fatisfied with the wank, 
lator’s accuracy. 


But this you muft not keep up for a week, | 
Nor the fame pleafures ever often feck, (P. 295.) 


This couplet alone has convinced us of the incalculable ad- 
vantages of our plan for making poetry ; fince we are con- 
vinced that no perfon without it would have ufed the two words 
often ever. No. he would have been content with the firft of 
them which occurred, and the verfe would have halted miferably 
in confequence of it, to the end of its days. 


Prays you may meet a youth upon your way. (P, 331.) 
The reafon why on this device they hit, 
Was that no one might go without abit. (P. 363.) 


But why proceed, when the whole volume is but one 
exemplification of the rule? True it is that, in the heat and 
fervour of compofition, Mr. R, fometimes overlooks a finger 
or a thumb, and fometimes counts it twice or oftener: thele 


however, are petty confiderations, when compared to the mals 
of good refulung from the canon. 


P. 44 ve. po if va oie bim dent 4 
A finger overlooked. 

P. 234. Cancell’d the marriage deed and ran, 
The thumbs omitted. 
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P, 320. Of thefe peculiarities they all partake, 
Ditto reckoned twice, &c. &c. 


‘We believe few rules have been generated perfe&: they have 
been meliorated as exceptions have arifen, and thus have been 
rendered complete. We candidly confefs we now fee an objec- 
tion to our’s, which did not ftrike us at firft: it does not enable 
a gentleman to difcover whether a fyllable is long or hort, It 


_js, therefore, with a forrow, which is too often renewed, that 


we find Mr. Rhodes blundering again(t the only vulnerable part 
of the canon in fuch verfes as thefe. 


Of Anchemolus or Alceftes fage. (P. 138.) 


This fage Alceftes, if not an error of the prefs, is altoge- 
ther unknown to us. 

The reader, however, muft not fuppofe that fuch exquifite 
poetry as we have produced has been purchafed without fome 
facrifices: they are not, indeed, of great moment, as they con- 
fift of little more than the rhymes, fo that he enjoys his plea- 
fureat a very reafonable rate. E. g. 


perform _ftern done mafk’d 

feorn firm home aghatt 

crowns __ wells pains mould gone 
pounds themfelves _ friends foul tomb 
{well feen confum’d length 

girl Polypheme crumb fpent 


and a thoufand others, ejufdem farine. 

Proceed we now to give a few fpecimens of ‘the happy man- 
ner in which Mr. Rhodes has rendered his author, The {pi- 
rited manner in which Juvenal breaks filence is well known. 
In laudable imitation of him, Mr. Rhodes burfts upon us ina 


blaze of poetry. 


Mutt [ a hearer ever only be ? 

Howe'er provok'd, fhan't I put in my plea ? 

To whining fonnets, and to weeping plays, 
With paflive tamenefs thall I yield my days? 
Thro’ good prince Arthur, and Creation run, 
And Blackmore pitch again{t a fummer’s fun !! 


This laft line has puzzled us exceedingly. We have had 
recourfe to our Johnfon, and there we find * to pitch, to throw 
headlong, to fmear with pitch,” &c. fenfes, in fhort, which 
gave us no glimmering of ameaning. But, has not our learn- 
ed tranflator miftaken his author in this place? Juvenal com- 


plains, and juftly too, of the importunatenefs of the bad a 
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of his own time, who would read their works to him: by 
what compulfion was there on Mr. Rhodes to read the forgottes 
poems of Blackmore, or even to * pitch him again the fun," 


whatever the meaning of the phrafe may be? We can fe 
none. He continues: 


Whether the winds are Eolus’s flaves, 
Or wort for Vulcan in his neighbouring caves. 

Our readers will now hear, for the firft time probably, of 
the winds being Vulcan’s journeymen, inftead of the Cyclops, 
O, what a bleffing is an ingenious reader of the ancients! 

The fportula, or dole-bafket, of the Romansis well known; 
Mr. Rhodes can think of no nearer refemblance to it amon 
ourfelves than the “ foup fhops”, with which, by the bye, he 
is very angry. 

The old nobility they firft will call, 
For they difdain not to attend the hall, 


‘Then comes a mayor or bailiff. Pray ferve me, 
And then——” &c. 


Such is the ingenious manner in which Mr. R. has modern. 
ized his tranflation. We are glad to find, from this fpecimen 
of his accuracy, that his own neceflities never drove him to at- 
tend the ‘* fovp fhops,” with the old nobility, the mayors, 
bailiffs, &c. The conclufion of this fcene of begging is un- 
equalled in the annals of abfurdity. 

After enumerating the dangers of writing fatire, Juvenal’s 
friend concludes with advifing him to reflect maturely, before 
he undertakes it, ‘* as,” fays he, by avery natural metaphor, 
it is too Jate for the foldier to repent when the fignal for bat- 


tle has been given.” This Mr. Rhodes renders in his bett 
manner. 


—— let then this rebound 
‘Throughout your mind, ere you the trumpet found ; 
It is too late when you are once enroll’d 


To cry, I with I'd not been quite fo bold !!! 


The. fecond Satire is precifely in the ftyle of the firft. Mr. 
Rhodes fancies it quite common for men * to be married to- 
gether in St. George’s church.” P. 58. A circumftance, of 
which the worthy rector, we will anfwer for him, is totally 
ignorant. 

The third (we fpeak of the tranflation) is a mafter-piece of 
tafte and judgment ; nor does it fall thort, in point of poetry, 
of the excellent [pecimens we have already produced. Juvenal 
fends his friend Umbritius to refide at Cumz, a town near the 
moft frequented fpot, in all Campania: in imitation of this, Mr. 
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Rhodes properly difpatches his namelefs acquaintance to live 
in ** the tracklefs wilds of New Englaad”; of which he 


fweetly obferves, 


Its towns are pleafant, has a grateful fhore, 
And for retreats, no country can have more, 


Again: Juvenal condu&s Umbritius out of Rome, by a 
way, of which every flep is facred ground, and fitted to excite 
the moft interefting fenfations. So pleafing, and ai *.e fame 
time fo ftriking, a circumftance did not efcape Johafon, in his 
jmitation of this Satire. | 

On Thames’s banks in filent thought we ftood, 
Where Greenwich {miles upon the filver flood ; 
Struck with the fpot that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel, and kifs the confecrated earth, 

In pleafing dreams the blifsful age renew, 

And call Britannia’s glories back to view, 


Mr. R. who had both Juvenal and Johnfon before him, has 
almoft excelled himfelf in this place. 


But while his family afcends its car, 

At Water- Lane he itopt, then Temple-Bar ; 

Then by the Synagogue of tpi he goes, 

Whofe only bufine/s is to ery old cloaths ; 

Next he departed to the river-fide, . 
Crowded wath buildings, towering in their pride. 


Euge! But even thisis furpaffed by the quatrain immediately 
following it. There was alittle {pring which bubbled up near 
the centre of the Egerian Grove; this the Romans had ex- 
penfively ornamented: Juvenal, infinitely to his credit, obe 
ferves : 

—— quanto praftantius effet 


Numen agoa, viridi fi margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum ? 


which ** the haffy and flovenly Dryden” has thus tranflated : 


How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embellifh’d with its firft created green, 
Where cry ftalttreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of living ftone ! 


This little fountain, with its grafly margin, Mr. Rhodes, in- 
finitely to the reader's ater and to the credit of hisown 
tafte, has converted into the Thames at Wapping ; and what 
he fays on it may be confidently affirmed to tran{cend, in its 


own way, any four lines in the language. 
How 
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How much much better would this water look, 
Flowing twixt grafs like any other brook ! 

If native fand its tedious courfe heguiled, 
Nor any foreign ornament defiled!!! 


Such is the judicious manner in. which Mr. Rhodes adapts 
Juvenal’s ideas to modern circumftances, and fuch are the ad- 
vantages to be derived from his new fyftem of tranflation! 
The w Sle of this Satire is of a piece with what we have 
quoted. In the conclufion, Mr. Rhodes who, as we have 
feen, had brought his friend to Wapping-Stairs, to embark 
for the ‘* wilds of New England,” forgets every thing which 
had pafled ; and makes that friend exclaim; with matchlefs 
propricty, 

The fun declines, and I away muft flip, 

See Coachee gives the fignal with his whip, 
Farewell: remember me. When fick of town, 
To breathe your native atmofphere come down ; 
In your {mall church we once again will meet. 


Ohe, jam fatis eft! The force of nonfenfe can no further 

o. Has this poor man no friends, that, as the clown in 

Shak{peare obferves, he is fuffered to ** vent his folly abroad” 
in this manner! 

His geographical and hiflorical knowledge nearly equals 
his {kill in poetry. Atlas, he tells us, was “ born upon Athe- 
nian ground,” Macedonia we find is in Greece, and jo is 
Perfia; at leaft thofe who circumnavigated Athos, under 
Xerxes, were Grecians! (p. 238) Hecuba, Juvenal and the 
Greeks fay, was changed inio a dog; Mr. Khodes fays the 
was ** transformed into a devil.” P. 202. « Carior eft ilis 
homo quam fibi.” This divine expreflion Mr. Rhodes ren- 
ders, ** Who more for us then for himfeif can tell!” An 
faga vendenii oubat, caupone reheto, 1.¢. The enquiries of 
the wizard, whether the thall forfake her old fweetheart the 
tapiter, for the man at the ** lop.fhop ;" Mr. R. tranflates, 

Confulung it a awitch may leave her Spoufe, 
Ana tor an in keeper a pediar choote, 


Miftaking fava, the ace. plu. of fagum, a‘ coarfe drefs, for 
figa (a lorcerets) in the nom, although the meafure of the two 


words is totally different, and the pailape fo read 1s devoid of 
fenie | 


‘To bis grammar, Mr, Rhodes pays as little attention as Sit 
Robert Howard of dlundering memory: nor does he ever 
condeicend to reflect, at the conclufion of a fentence, on the 
manner in which it began ; fo that it is frequently impoffible 
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to difcover what he means. Whether this be a matter of re- 


gret, is not for us to fay. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the readers of a man who fpeaks with fuch contempt 
of “the halty and flovenly manner in which Dryden was in 
the habit of compofing,” (p. 4) have a right to expeé fome- 
thing more neat and laboured than the following, among a 
thoufand other inftances : 


** And fcarce can Nep.* a branded front efcape.” P. 256. 


*¢ And e’en as foon as e’er he faw a crab, 
Tell where the rogue the fifherman did x@é.” P. 103. 


« Such (mufhrooms) as of old luxurious Claudius lick’d, 
Till he lick'd that from Meffalina’s hand, 
By whieh his licking all was ata ftand.” P. 117. 


We entreat the reader, who only knows Juvenal from thefe 
quotations, to believe that no fuch reprobate {tuff ever fell from 
him; it is the jargon of his grovelling tranflator. 

We have yet faid nothing of the notes. They confift of a 
few parallel paffages from the ancients, of pert and dull re- 
maiks on the tranflators of Homer, &c. and of fuch choice 
morfels of tafte and humour as the following: 


«¢ Ah! what avails it, that he boldly dares 
Expofe his life to the Numidian bears,”* 
* So Pope. 
Ab! what avails his glafly varying dyes!!! 
«* Be my command and fovereign will obey’d.”’+ 
+ The Juvenals printed in France contain in their privilege, tel eff 
mon plaifir! 
** Qui publica fulguracondit. This is very like Mr. D’Alembert’s 
hemiftich on Dr. Franklin, Eripuit colo fulmen ! ! ! 


** Did at one blow the angry Gods appeafe, 
Both mother earth, and all that are beneath.” 
t A pig ufed to do for one, and a fong for the other! 
«* Is foon by means of vinegar fupplied.’’§ 
§ ** Montem rupit aceto.” Thus we fee, that the Romans as well 
as the Irith had their Vinegar Hill! 
‘© Their hands all bloody from their ftreaming eyes’’.|] 
| Ie is fingular the author fhould make the blood iflue fiom the 
eyes, and not from the nofe, as it does in our time.” 


Mr. R. is an hopeful pupil of the Mock Do&or. Weare 
very far from withing the experiment to be tried at his ex- 
pence ; yet we conceive, that if fome niodern Tentyrite were 
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to commit a fimilar violence on the tranflator, the blood 
would flow from the wound, much in the fame manner now 
as it did in the days of Juvenal. | 

Mr. Rhodes thinks that his politics require fome apology, 
We think fo too—and would charitably look for it, where 
truth requires, in his imbecillity. Well would it be for him, 
if the fame plea could be offered for his flippant attempts to 
be irreligious ! 
_ We have now done with this tranflation of Juvenal. Had 
the work been introduced with becoming modelty (though 
certainly the moft miferable performance that ever came before 
us in our Critical capacity) we.fhould have briefly difmiffed it 
to the trunk-makers, in as quiet and fecret a manner as poffi- 
ble. But when we faw the tranflator, who evidently cannot 
conftrue a line of. his author, treat his predeceffors with con- 
tempt, and, under the idea of fupplying their deficiencies, 
confidently obtrude on the world an abfurd colle&ion of dog- 
gerel, of which the meaneft of thofe he has {coffed at would be 
afhamed, we determined at once to enter at fome length into 
the demerits of his performance, That we fhall convince 
Mr. Rhodes of the propriety of our ftriftures, we do not ex- 
pect; but if their juft feverity fhould check one man in his 
infolent career, and teach him that it is neceffary to underftand 
before he writes, and to read before he cenfures, we fhall not 
segret our labour. Tocherifh modeft worth is our pleafure ; 
to confound ignorance and deceit our duty: it is a painful one, 
but we fhall never fhrink from it, 


’ 
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Durbam, at the Ordinary Vifitation of that Diocefe, in “Fuly, 


s801. By Shute, Bifhop of Durham. 40. 15, 6d. 
chard. 480g. 


Art. 1X. A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the sin I of 


ate 


PERSPICUITY, and unaffected fimplicity of language, with 
a folemn and fuitable dignity of manner, diftinguifh all the 
Charges of this excellent prelate. The commencement of this 
before us, in particular, cannot poffibly be perufed without 
great impreflion. 


*« A gracious Providence has brought us to the beginning of a new 
century. We ftand on an eminence, which gives us a near profpect 
of an ocean apparently fubfiding into a calm, but covered with wreck, 
and ftill agitated by. the tempeft, that has filled it with the fpoil of na- 
tions. we confider that the awful Power, ** which rode in the 
whirlwind and disetted the ftorm,” bas not only defended us “— 
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the calamitous effects of fuch complicated ruin, but has diftinguifhed 
ys by ober eminent marks of favour, what a multitude of mixed emo~ 
tions of triumph, gratitude, hope, and pious refolution croud upon the 
mind! A national eftablifhment of Chriftianity unincumbered by the 
corruptions of Popery, and unendangered by the leven of republican 
difcordance: a King, who holds himfelf bound by principle and con- 
fcience to maintain it; and whofe virtues have been the Palladium of 
our internal peace and fecurity; a fyftem of laws, which, while they 

ive liberty and protection to the pooreft fubjects, afford no invidious 
immunities to the richeft; a fucceffion of fplendid and important vic- 
tories by fea and land, but above all the vifible interpofition of that 
Providence, which has fhowered upon our heads fuch accumulated 
bieffings. Thefe are fubjects of triumph, which demand of us asa 
nation, and as individuals, every effort of gratitude and renovated 
duty.” P.1. 


After this exordium, the learned Diocefan inftrués his 
clergy to afcribe the difafters which have affiiGed Europe to the 
errorsand defeats of Popery; and infers trom hence, the neceflity 
of cultivating the pure principles of the Gofpel, and of pro- 
moting a truly fpiritual religion, The writer proceeds to ex- 
plain the nature of fpiritual religion, and the impediments to 
it which are zealoufly to be countera€ted.. The firft impedi- 
ment is the weaknefs of the religious principle, of that faith 
which aéts as a principle of good works. Here we finda 
fhort note on Faith and Works, which, for accuracy of dif- 
tinction, is much too important to be omitted, 


*« I cannot help thinking that fome nienrentinn and perverfion of 
the Scripture doctrine of falvation may have arifen from an ambiguity 
in the words ‘* faved by faith without works,” arifing from the dilg 
ferent meanings which may be annexed to them accordingly as they 
are {poken or written, Jf we could have been faved by our own good 
works, Chrift would have died in vain. But as we cannot be faved 
«erks, God has mercifully appointed, that we fhall be faved by fair 
without works. But, to be ** faved by faith, without works,” that is, 
per fidem, nullo operum adjumento, has a very different meaning from 
being faved by faith «without works, that is, per fidem infructuofam, 
In the firft fenfe, withsat works, is the attribute of the verb; in the fe- 
cond, it is the attribute of the noun. The difference is ftill more 
ftriking in Greek. We are faved die mistos, anv igyav, but not dq 
Tistws Ts anv teywr, Kor, we are faved by faith—without works; but 
not by the faith which is without works. ‘The former fenfe, by ad- 
mitting that we are faved not by works, (for our beft works are far 
fhort of our duty,) but by an atonement of infinitely greater value, 
does not exclude the neceflity of good works; but the latter fuppofes 
the validity of a faith unproductive of good works, a fenfe contrary 
to the whole tenor of Scripture. To be faved, without works (that 
18, not by our own good works, but) dy faith, is not fubject tothe 
gmbiguity asto be * faved by faith without works,” FP, 6, 
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Other impediments to holinefs of life, are the fear of fingu- 
larity ; of being thought over-religious ; prejudic: ; and, by no 
means the leaft, acquiefcence in the cuftoms of others. Thefe 
arife from the world; but the force of all thefe is increafed in 
a ten-fold degree, by the want of fpiritual inftruQion and con- 
du& in him who fhould be the guide to truth, whofe example 
fhould give activity to the duties of his hearers, and fpiri- 
tuality to their hopes and views. 

On this particular, the Right Reverend Teacher exprefles 
himfelf with peculiar energy. 


** When we look at the world at large, and fee the bulk of man. 
kind precluded from a religious life, or obftrufted in the progrefs of 
it, by the nature of their purfuits, or by their very exemption from 
profeffional neceffities, it becomes a fabjeét rather of regret than fur- 
prife, that “ the God of this world” fhould have fo extenfive a fhare 
in their affections. But when we confider the peculiar advantages of 
a particular order of men feparated by education, and by law, in a 
great degree, from the contagion of worldly cares, and hedged-about, 
as it were, by profeflional obligations, who does not grieve to think, 
that there ever fhould exift an unbelieving, unfruitful, fenfual, worldly- 
minded, minifter of religion? Our Saviour fays, that ‘* offences, i. ¢. 
hindrances and impediments to religion, muft needs come ; but woe 
to that man by whom the offence cometh.” How dreadfully accu- 
mulated or that woe be, when the object of it is found ‘near the 
altar!” P. of. 


After flating the chief impediments to fpiritual religion, we 
are informed with great earncftnefs, that there is no fecurity in 
religious opinions, which are not founded on clear and definite 
Principles. The foundation, therefore, of all true religion, 
muft be laid in the knowledge of God and of ourfelves, The 
firft we muft colle& from diligent ftudy of the Scriptures ; the 
next, from an impartial examination of human nature. Thus 
we fhall learn, that the heart of the difobedient can never be 
turned to the wifdom of the jult, but by repentance towards 
God, and fanth towards our Lord Jefus Chrift. 

The fw principle of religion is faith, the firft principle of 
morals ts charity; thefe are the fubjets therefore to be earn- 
eftly impreffed by the minifters of our religion on their 
heaters, accompanied by the practice of family prayer, the 
religious obfervance of the Sabbath, and the frequent and fe- 
rious fludy of the Book of Common Prayer, 

To the younger part of the Chriftian minifters, the Bifhop 
recommends the frequent perufal of the Ordination Service, 
the beft illuftrations of which are fpecified in a note. Thefe 
are, Chryfoftom de Sacerdotio, Erafmus’s and Bp. Wilkins’s 
Ecclefiaftes, Bp. Bull’s Companion for Candidates in Holy 


Orders, 
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Orders, Bp. Burnet’s Paftoral Care, Archbifhop Secker’s In- 
ftrudtions to Candidates for Orders, &c. &c. 

The very delicate queftion is next introduced, about the 
fitnefs of a minifter for holy orders, as arifing from the inward 
fuggeftion of the Holy Spirit. But here the writer fhould be 
allowed to fpeak for himfelt, which he does with. great judg- 
ment. 


«© The folemn queftion which concerts a Minifter’s chief fitnefs for 
holy orders, as arifing from the inward fugeeftion of the holy fpirit, is 
too often, it is mach to be feared, ‘too diightly ge of. Fat be 
from me the wifh to excite unneceffary.{cruples in the minds of the 
well-difpefed. {f the candidate for orders be influenced by a clear 
and determined difpofition to do all the good in his power, by an 
earneft with to promote the interefts of Chriftianity ; a zealous nope 
of rendering his conduct in the miniftry, by its purity and ufefulnels, 
conducive to the glory of God, and the edification of his Church ; 
if fuch be his difpofition, he may juftly confider him/elf as called to 
the minifiry by the holy fpirit. For to him only'can he owe fo pious 
a determination, If after his admiffiow into the miniftry, he finds his 
conduét correfponding with bis firft refolutions, he ought to .afcribe his 
perfeverance in well-doing to the fame holy fpirit, and be thankful for 
the ineftimable privilege of being thought worthy to be God’s inftru- 
ment in the falvation of his fellow-creatures. 

« But if the cafe fhould be differents if he cannot confcientioully 
anfwer to, himfelf thefe inquiries ; if inttead of confulting the glory 
of God, and the edification of his Church, he has been intent fbiely 
or principally on his own eafe, or worldly advantage, let me intreas 
him, by the ineftimable value of the fouls he has in hischarge; by the 
unfpeakable worth of that coftly facrifice which Chrift made for their 
redemption ; by the highly interefting hope of contributing to _theit 
everlaiting happinefs; by the infinite recompenfe of the reward pro- 
— to his pious labours ; by the terrors of that fentence which 

as already pronounced on the unfaithful thepherds of Ifrael; (let me 
agzin and again intreat him) to confider whofe bufinefs he is negle& 
ing; whofe name and truft he is abuling; whofe talents he is buryi 
or wafting. If he refie& but fora moment on the importance of h 
office ; the expectations of ‘* God and his angels,” and the intereft, 

which all good men take in the fuccefs of his miniftry, he can never 
want reafons to roufe him from his ina¢tion, and correct his fenfe of 
ae ; Or motives to ftimulate his confcience, and confirm his zeal.” 

+ 19. 

The exhortation concludes with a candid and temperate iar 
timation, to beware of a zeal not tempered with knoWledge, 
To pay an attention to the prejudices of the..brethren, at the 
fame time to avoid every thing which. may excite!a/fulpici 
that the attachment of the preacher to his church is. not we 
grounded. Whatever is. declared in Scripture, a Chriftiag 
minifter is. bound to preach ; whatever is peculiar 10 Chrif 

tianity, 
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“Lianity, and effential to falvation, muft be conftantly impreffed 
n the hearer. Woe to them who preach not the Gofpel; 
the whole Gofpel undiminifhed and undifguifed. Atheifm 
and Deifm have failed in their attacks on the very vitals of 
Chriftianity, this therefore is the favourable moment to diffule 
and enforce, by inftru€lion and example, the principles of vital 
and fpiritual religion. 
Having thus given @ fomewhat extended analyfis of this ex- 
cellent exhortation, ftrengthened by fuirable f{pecimens, we 
can only exprefs our hope and expectation, that it will pro- 


duce the impreflion upon our readers, which we ourfclves 
have experienced. 


~~ 





~- 





Art. X. A Vindication of the Convention jately concluded 
between Great Britain and Ruffia. In Six Letters, addreffed 


to . Second Edition, Bvo. 135 pp. 38 
Wright. 1801. 





THE highly feafonable and happy adjufment of our differs 
ences with the Northern Powers (which may be confi- 
dered as the firft public meafure originating with the prefent 
adminiftration) was, we may venture to affert, received by 
the country in general with admiration and gratitude. Yet 
on this, as on every fimilar occafion, there were not wanting 
perfons who endeavoured, by clamour and mifreprefentation, 
to depreciate this great national benefit ; and, inftead of praife, 
to draw down cenfure on the minifters who had obtained it. 
To elucidate, therefore, this important tranfadtion, to 
point out its confequences, and thus to prove its expediency, 
were the objeéts of this able and well-timed publication. 
The firtt Letter ftates, as a leading principle, that, “ in the 
examination of any treaty or convention which puts an end 
to a ftate of war or hoftility, its merits will principally depend 
on this circumftance, whether the objeét for which the war 
or holtility commenced is fairly obtained by the terms of fuch 
treaty or convention.” This principle, the writer afferts, 
will be found particularly applicable to the prefent queftion ; 
and, as a proper deduGion from it, that * all inferior or col- 
lateral points, not immediately refolving themfelves ‘into the 
great and leading intere(t, or having only a flender relation 
with it, may well be poftponed wry ran or at leaft obtain 
a confideration proportioned to their fubordinate importance.” 
He further adds, that ** if there are certain difputed points, 
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of an ancient date, and which have fubfilted for a long time 
between the contracting parties, but which afforded no im- 
mediate occafion of the war, it mult equally be granted» that 
thefe alfo may.merge, for the time, in the more important 
patt of the gueftion.” 
The circumftances under which the Convention with 
Ruffia was made (by which more than fifty of our thips of 
war were fet at liberty for our home: defence, at fo critical a 
period) are next adverted to. Burt it is not, fays the author, 
* upon the temporary preffure of circumftances that the Con- 
vention is meant to be defended. It is upon the main quef- 
tion, as arifing out of the diffinétive charaéter of the contede- 
racy of 1800, entered into by all the Northern Powers,” that 
the argument refts. He then draws our attention to the dif- 
ferent nature of the two Confederacies (between the Northern 
Powers) of 1780 and 1800. The former indeed afferted, 
« that all veffels fhould be permitted to navigate from port to 
port, and on the coatts of the belligerent powers: it demanded, 
that, with the exception of a limited contraband, free fhips 
fhould make free goods, and it attempted to circumfcribe the 
terms of a naval blockade:” but, in regard to the ftoppage 
and detention of neutral fhips, “ it only declared, that “it 
fhould never be done without a material and well-grounded 
caufe.” But is there no novelty,” fays the writer, “in 
the Confederacy of 1800? Yes,” he adds, “ a moft alarmin 
one; for, by Article ini. Seé&t. §. (which formed mo part of the 
Compaé, or armed neutrality of 1780) it is pofitively afflumed, 
that the declaration of the officers who fhall command the thip 
or fhips of war of the King or Emperor, which fhall be cofi- 
voying one or more merchant-fhips, /ball be fufficient, and that 
ne fearch of his fhip, or of the other fhips of the convoy, shail be 
permitted.” 

“ Here, then,” purfues the writer, “ is the head and’ front 
of this obnoxious confederacy. This is the chief pretenfion 
againft which we have armed, and it is the furrender of this 
which has lowered the tone of all the reft.” ~The extenfive 
mifchiefs of this claim he ftates to have been well pointed 
out by the author of certain Letters figned Sulpicius, who faid 
that ‘* in its operation, it includes and covers all the reff; in 
its principle it is more unjuft, and in its application it is more 
offenfive than the whole of the ftipulations taken together.” » 


_“* This, then,” he obferves, ‘ is the great object to which our 
view of the Jate Convention fhould be direfted; and, in order to 
judge rightly of its merits, it will only be neceflary to inquire, whe- 
ther this claim has been abandoned to us, together with the other, 
which is principally conneéted with it, viz. that free thips fhould 
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make free goods. As to the queftion of contraband, it was of an ancient 
date, as was juit now hinted, It was not the caufe of the war, If 
any explanation of it was neceflary, it might fately be leit cll the 
conclation of peace. Bui the enumeration which the treaty atually 
contains, and which applies fingly to the Ruffian con,merce, and to 
no other, and ag»nft which fo much clamour has, notwithftanding, 
been raifed, is by no means of that importance to the maritime power 
of this country, which has been attributed tq it.” P, 10. 

The writer’s objeét, in the fecond and third Letters, is to 
fhow, thar’ the above-dtated claim, (that of exemption from 
fearch,) which was new and peculiarly offenfive, '* has been 
furrendered by the enemy, together with the other, which is 
principally conneéted with it, namely, that free fhips fhould 
make free goods.” He confiders the laft-mentioned claim 
firt; and, after fhowing that ‘ the fophifm of this demand 
confifts in atsempting to exalt a temporary and accidental ftipu- 
lation between certain ftates, into one of thofe ftanding laws 
which nature has diftated to all nations;” and adding fome 
remarks on its mifchievous tendency, he flates the feveral pe- 
siods at which the claim was brought forward, namely, during 
the war of 1756, in 1780, and 1800; and obferves, that the 
lat confederacy was ‘ fcrmed upon_pretenfions more nume- 
yous and more novel than the former, tending more direétly 
to hoftility, and teeming with confequences far more deftruc- 
tive to our juft rights, and more alarming to our naval in- 
terefis.” 

The diftin@ive merit of the late Convention between this 
country and Rufflia is {tated to be, that * it has reduced the 
pradtice of neutral navigation to its ofiginal principle, has de- 
pares it of that mifchievous extenfion which fraud had fo 
ong laboured to give to it; and, while it maintains on the 
part of neutrals the principles of innocent commerce, it has 
given to the belligerent powers that fecuriiy ayainft illicit 
upply, which the natural law of warfare always sequires,” 
This account of its obje@ is illuftiated by referring to the 
Convention itfelf, and fupported by the opinion of the Earl of 
Liverpool, in his able difcourle on the Condu@ of Great 
Britain in refpect to Neutral Nations. In marking the dif- 
tinGions between the Neutral Contederacy of 1780 and that of 
1800, acurious circumftance is mentioned, (which had efcaped 
our recolle€tion,) that Mr. Fox, when Secretary of State in 
1782, ‘* made a tender to the Emprefs of Ruffia of the ac 
knowledgment that the fhips of ber fubjeéts fhould make free - 
geods;” which offer was then difdainfully reje€ted ; but this 
very point is now conceded by Ruflia to Great Britain. 


Having 
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Having difcuffed the principle, that free /bips fhould make 
free goods, and thown, that we have obtained not only the 


‘renuociation of it from Ruffia, for herfeif, but an undertaking 


to obtain a fimilar renunciation from thofe powers who were 
moft interefted to maintain it, the author proceeds, in his 
third Letter, to ftate * the nature of that fill more alarming 
and pernicjous part of the fame confederacy of 1800, in 
which the Neutral Powers demanded; that ‘* the declaration 
of the officers who fhould command the fhip of war, or fhips 
of war, of the King or Emperor, which fhould be con- 
voying oné or more merchant-fhips”, that the convoy had 
n+ contraband goods on board, ** fhauld be fufficient $ and that 
no fearch of his thip, or the other fhips of the convoy, fhould 
be permitted.” | 

A thort and clear hiftory of this claim is here given; by 
which it appears not to have been avowed and declared, 
sa general principle, till the Compaét of December 16, 
iboo, * The fophifm of this demand,” the author obferves, . 
 confifts in the attempt it makes to fuperfede WF iar ¥ ge of 
commerce by a principle of ftate.” «* Its object,” he adds, 
“isto commiunicate the inviolable dignity of the crown to 
every branch of private merchandize, navigating for the fake 
of concealment under its flag.” After ftating fully the con- 
fequences of fuch a claim, and obferving that ‘* it aggravates 
ail the other claims, and effe@tually {creens all conceffions,” 
the author fliows, that 


* this high pretenfion, together with the pernicious effect which its 
eftablifhment muft have occafioned, is, wholly defeated by the late 
Convention. For what” fays he, ‘* was thedemand? That thedeclaration 
of the officers, who fhall command the fhip or fhips of war, of the 
King or Emperor, which fhall be convoying one or more merchant. 
fhips, that the convoy had no contraband goods on board, fall be 
Sufficient ; and that x0 fearch of his thip, or the other fhips of the con- 
voy fhall be permitted. And nothing is more certain, than that, by 
Article iv. &c. of the late Convention, it is fubftantially, and without 
equivocation, conceded to us, that fuch declaration of officers; &c. fall 
not be fufficient; and that the fearch of fuch thip or fhips, &e. /rall not 
be refifted: for we fee that the officer of the vifiting thip has his right 
expreisly preferved to him, of boarding the convoying Ship, of 1n- 
Ipecting its papers, aid thofe of the feet failing under its convoy ; 
and, it he is not fatisfied with the appearance of the papers, or has 
other grounds of fufpicion, he may caufe the veffels to m detained - 
and brought, any, or all of them, into his Majefty’s ports, for further 
‘xamination, And, let me afk, what has been donc, or can be done, 
beyond this, by any treaty?” P, qt. 
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The objeétions made to thofe regulations under which th 
right of fearch is to be exercifed are then anf{wered, and, x 
we think, in a fatisfa&tory manner, by feveral judicious argy. 
ments ; from which the writer concludes, that ‘* the right o 
vifiting and fearching neutral veilels is effe€tually eftablithed 
by the late Convention; and that its provifions are in th 
faireft correfpondence with the wifdom of former treaties, and 
wich the eternal reafon of things.” 

Having examined “; the two chief claims of the confede. 
racy of 1800,” and fhown that * thefe claims have been re. 
linquifhed by the party which gave them their principal fup. 
port,” the author proceeds to the confideration of certain 
other points which belong to the late Convention ; and, firf, 
of the flipulation ** that the fhips of the neutral power /bal 
navigate freely to the ports, and upon the coafts of the nations a 
war.” He itates that, in 1780, the Emprefs of Ruffia de 
manded, ** as one of the primitive rights of nations,” tha 
** all neutral fhips might freely navigate from port to port, 
and on the coafls of the nations at war.” ‘This was all 
made an article of the convention for an armed neutrality, in 
the fame year; and was repeated, in nearly the fame word, 
in that of 1800. The objeé of this demand, fays the author, 
was doubtlefs to obtain “ the grant of carrying on the coal. 
ing trade (or, as it is called, cabotage) of an enemy.” He 
points out * how hurtful this praétice muft be to Great Bri 
tain, and how unjuft it is in its very principle ;” and he pro 
perly diitinguithes this claim from that of “ carrying on trad 
from the ports of their own countries, or thofe of other coun. 
tries, to the ports of an enemy.”’ Upon the principle of this 
jult and neceffary diftinion, the late Convention is fhown 
have been formed. ‘* For what,” adds the author, “* was th 
demand of the neutrals? That all veflels fhould be at liberty 
to fail from port to port, &c. of the nations at war.” Api 
‘* what do the terms of this Convention allow? That the 
fhips of the neutral powers fhall navigate freely to the ports 
&c. of the nations at war; but not from port to porl, ® 
claimed by them.” On this diftin€tion he expatiates, and 
proves that ‘ no right is thereby intended tq be given to4 
neutral, to carry on the coalting trade of an enemy.” Inth 
fubfequent part of this Letter, the writer marks the difference 
between the definition of a blockaded port, given in the New 


tral Conventions of 1780 and 1800, and that admitted in th 
Treaty in queftion. 


In his fitth Letter, the author confiders that part of ti 
Convention which relates to contraband of war; which 
ftates to be, with a view to Ruffia, (in which view alone 
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Convention confiders it,) of a very inferior acne His 
obje&t in this part is to corre&t two material errors which 
have appeared ; firft, ‘that the queftion of contraband was one 
of the principal caufes of the late holtilities with the Northern 
Powers ;” fecondly, “ that the enumeration of contraband 
with Ruflia (and which is'no other at this time than 1 has al- 
ways been) is alfo to ferve as the (tandard for the other Northern 
States.” To the firft pf thefe allegations it is anfwered, 
“that this queftion was no caufe of the war: it was a quef- 
tion which had fubfifted, and been difcuffed ar various times, 
during more than a century paft, and had never given occafion 
to holtilities: the late confederacy found it where it had fo 
long remained, and the diffolution of that confederacy has 
made no alteration of it with regard to Ruffia.” The other error 
is expofed by referring to the Convention itfelf; by which 
(in Article ix.) it is provided, that “ his Majefty the King of 
Denmark and his Majefty the King of Sweden fhali be imme- 
diately invited by his Imperial Majefty, in the name of the 
two contracting parties, to accede to the prefent Convention.” 
But what follows? (fays the author) They are to be invited 
‘at the fame time to renew and confirm their feveral treaties 
of commerce with his Britannic Majefty.” “ Buty* he adds, 
* we are not left to inference however {trong it may be.” In 
the conclufion of Article iii, Seét. 3. it is alfo agreed, ** that 
that which is ftipulated in the prefent Article thall not be to 
the prejudice of the particular f{tipulations of one or the other 
crown with other powers, by which objeéts of a fimilar kind 
foould be referved, prohibited, or permitted. This exprefs re- 
fervation,” he remarks, “ is a part of the very Article in 
which the enumeration of contraband is made.” ‘Thus he 
proves, that ‘* the contraband of the other ftates was not af- 
fe&ted by the Convention with Ruflia;” and he further fhows, 
that this ftipulation with Ruffia cannot be injurious to the 
interefts of Great Britain; that * the enumeration of con- 
traband with Denmark is not thus limited ;” and with regard 
to Sweden (where the contraband is more extenfive than with 
Ruffia, but more limited than with Denmark) he points out 
the probability, that an acknowledgment of contraband, fimi- 
larto that of Denmark, may be obtained from her; or a 
middle courfe may be taken, by fubftituting the mitigated 
right “ of pre-occupancy and pre-emption in the room of the 
full right of feizure and confit-ation. ’ He enlarges on this 
part of the fubje&, and concludes, that 


** the exifting ftipulation is not attended with any ferious milchief ; 
and that, at all events, jhe defire My a farther fettlement upon a pe 
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je&t thus unimportant in its actual ftate, could by no means have juf- 
tified minifters in continuing hoftilities in a diftant fea, when nearer 
dangers were calling for a concentration of our force at home.” 


The fixth and laft Letter relates chiefly to the light in 
which the Convention with Ruffia is likely to be viewed in 
Parliament; and difcufles the opinions which have been 
thrown out upon this fubjeét by fome of the leaders of the 
Oppofition. Some gencral and very appofite reflections on 
the juftice of the Treaty, the circumflances under which it 
was made, and its accordance with the general hiftory of our 
marine, con clude this able treatife, which, we hardly need to 
fay, noton'v vindicates the Convention in queftion from blame, 
but fhows it to be as honourable to the councils, as it was 
conducive to the interefits of Great Britain, The Appendix 
contains a copy of the Treaty itfelf, 
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Art. XI. An Inguiry into the antient Greek Game fuppofed tr 
have been invented by Palamedes, antecedent to the Siege of 
Troy; with Reafons for believing the fame to have been known 

rom remote Antiquity in China, and progreffvely improved inte 
the Chinefe, Indian, Perfian, and European Chefs. Alfo tw 
Differtations: 1. On the Athenian Skirophoria ; 3 2. On th 
myftical Meaning of the Bough and Umbrella, in the Skira 
Rites. ato. 169 pp. 14s. Becket, Pall-Mall. 1801. 


O much ingent'ty is difplayed in the contrivance of the 
Game of Chels, that many able and learned writers of 
various countries have made it the fubject of their refearches. 
The common opinion has been, that it was invented in India, 
in the fixth century. “The prefent author, who has certainly 
employed much learning and acutenefs in the enquiry, is in- 
clined to give the invention to the Greeks, and carries back the 
invention as far, ot jealt, as the time of Palamedes, and the 
fiege of Troy. We think him particularly judicious in fup- 
pofing, that a game of fuch art and complication was not any 
where invented at once, but was gradually improved from very 

fimple beginnings; which origin, and the various fteps 
improvement, he endeavours to trace out. It would be great 
injuitice not to give high commendation to the claflical turd 
and tafte of the whole volume, which, from an enquiry app 
sently trivial, conduéts the reader infenfibly to the myfterits 
and religious allegorics of the ancient Heathens. 7 
t) 
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To the enquiry into the origin of Chefs little juftice can be 
done by any partial extract; the author mult be followed 
through all the fteps of his refearch to obtain the credit he de- 
ferves, From the two concluding Differtations various paf- 
fages may be taken, which evince much clatlical knowledge, 
and a liberal fpirit of inveltigation, We feel, however, in- 
clined to exemplify a talent of a different kind, by inferting 
the tranflation of an Hymn to tke Sun,, taken from the 
Fxxincialeoas Of Ariltophanes, 


“ HYMN TO THE SUN, 
You Jamp of Heav’n, which in continual roll 
Lights up the {pheres, and animates the whole, 
Whirl’d through its orbit as with force it flies, 
And fpreads its blazing honours o’er the tkies ; 
For life and nature fit, its quickening ray, 
We mortals court, to wake us into day. ¢ 


Inquiry into the ancient Greek Game, &3c. 


Wherefore, bright Sun, in ample ftreams of light, 
Within thefe walls thy votive crowd delight, 
Here, as in fecret met, to thee alone 
Our vows we pay, thy mighty power we own; 
And wreath’d in myftic danee our limbs we move 
Refore Minerva’s fhrine, thine eye above 
Unroof’d our temple fhall admit to fee 
The rites we pay to Bacchus and to thee. 


What fertile valley, with its produce gay, 
But feels the bleffing of thy fearching ray ? 
Hence loaded harveits fhall our peafants bring, 
And ftreams that flow froin Bacchus’ genial {pring ; 
For thefe our Prytaneum opes its door, 
For thefe her vows fhall thankful Athens pour : 
Then at our Skiran feat, bright Sun appear, 
And gild with light the morning of the year.” P, 122. 


We thall now only mention a yery few detached matters, 
which have occurred in going through the work, At page 17, 
the author {peaks of the verfes to Pifo, commonly afcribed (as 
he rightly fays) to Lucan or Ovid, and containing a defcription 
of the game of Latrunculi. He may probably learn with pleafure 
that this poem has been well annotated by Wernfdorf, (in the 
Pate Minores Latini, vol. iv.) who gives probable reafons 
for afcribing it to Saleius Baffus, who is mentioned by Juve- 
nal, “ Serrano, tenuique Saleio.” When he cites the epi- 
gram of Agathias on Zeno playing at the Pliothion, does he 
purpofely omit the four introdutory lines, or were they want- 


ing where he found the epigram ? They begin ObridSavoi pepemar™, 
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* See Jacobs’s Anthol, vol. iv, p. 30, 
There 
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70 Ward's Effay on Contraband. 


There is an erratum in the laft line but one, where Tataw 
given for TaCans. In calling cafa a modern European word 
p. 44) the author feems to forget that itis pure and good 
atin, ** wdificare cafas.” 

We {hall only add, that the book is beautifully printed, and 
has feveral engravings, for illuftration and ornament, difperfed 
in plates and vignettes, fome of which were defigned by Mr, 
Trefham. The whole produ€tion is very honourable to a 
{cholar and liberal ftudent. 





Art. XII. An Effay on Contraband ; being a Continuation of the 
Treatife of the relative Rights and Duties of Belligerent and 
Neutral Nations, in Maritime Affairs. By Robert Ward, 
Efq. Barrifter at Law, Author of the Enquiry into the Hiftory 
and Fiundation of the Law of Nattons in Europe, to the Age 


of Grotius, 8vo. 72pp. 3s. Wright, and Butterworth, 
1801. 


ME. Ware, in performance of a promife given in his ‘* 7rea- 

tije of the relative Rights and Duties of Belligerent and 
Neutral Powers in Maritime Affairs,” of which we have already 
given an account*, in this pamphlet difcuffes the fecond propofi- 
tion brought forward by the Armed Neutrality, yiz. ** that Con- 
traband 15 confined to articles of exclufive and immediate ufe in 
war.” He commences his fubje&t by pointing out the diffi- 
culty of enumerating with precifion the various articles 
which are to be confiaered as coming within the import of the 
term Gontraband; he fhows that no information can be de- 
duced from the term itfelf, which merely figuifies ** what is 
forbidden ;” that there is no uniform conventional law 
eftadlithed or acknowledged throughout Enrope to define its 
terms; and, therefore, that ‘* we are forced to colle& as in 
other inftances from general reafoning, from authority, and 
from treaty, fuch principles as may be able to embrace and 
explain this fleeting obje&.” In proceeding to accomplith 
this tafk, Mr. W. obferves, that it 1s admitted by all writers, 
and even by ‘* the ftrange and paradoxical Hubner himfelf,” 
that “ the great duty of Neutrality is to abltain from” inter- 
pofing in the war between the refpective Belligerents, and 
therefore the queftion is, ‘* what trading, and the fupply of 
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what commodity, fhall-be conftrued to amount to an inter- 
pofition?” Mr. W. contends, that not only the immediate 
means and inftruments of war cannot be fupplied by the 
geutral, as amounting to this interpofition, but alfo ** the raw 
materials, from which thefe inftruments can be formed,” and 
alfo thofe unwrought, which are anéipitis ufiis ; which though 
they may be applied to peaceful purpofes, are likely to be made 
the means of protradting hoftilities between contending po- 
tentates. To eftablith thefe propofitions, the author examines 
the arguments of Hubner, who in oppofition to it infilts, that 
nothing can be feized as contraband, “ but articles of provifion, 
or ammunition of war, which are deftined for befieged or blocked 


. up places.” This laft writer argues, that otherwife every 


neutral power ‘* furrenders up her commerce to annihilation 
during war. That it cannot provide for ‘its prefervation or 
fubfiftence by traffic, although abfolutely neceffary to both, 
where fuch articles are the fole growth and only manufa@ure 
of the neutral.” Mr, W. combats this doétrine, rft, by 
fhowing that fuppofing, as is aflumed in the argument, that 
the inhibition to carry. inftruments of war amounted to an 
actual annihilation of a traffic in fuch inftruments, it would 
not conclude the queftion. For no obligation is impofed by 
the law of nations upon the belligerent to furrender his own 
right, “* that a neutral fhall not affif? his enemy, in order to 
maintain itfelf in a particular degree of wealth, or comfort.” 
He urges further, that the cafe is pufhed beyond what can be 
borne out by the reality, fince the manufature is not in fact 
annihilated, as the producing country can ftill fabricate the 
article, and either belligerent ‘* may refort thither to fetch them 
away.” _ This is no violation of neutrality on the part of the 
neutral, who Jofes no more than the freight, by the exercife of 
the belligerent’s right to interceptthem during their paflage 
to the hoftile port. This is of the utmoft importance to the 
nation which preponderates in naval ftrength, fince if the 
neutral fhould convey them without this pofhbility of feizure, 
it isa departure from neutrality, as it gives material affiftance 
to that belligerent who is leaft able to convey them in its 
own veflels without rifk of capture. 

Mr. W. urges thefe arguments againft Hubner and his 
difciple Schlegel, as we think, in the main fuccefsfully. He 
proceeds thus : 


** It appears then, that according to thefe affertions there is n 
article of warlike apparatus however obvious, or however terrible, 
which is not permitted by natural right as an article of commerce, 
provided they are the produce of their foil, or that without them their inha 
bitants ewill want eccupation, and confequently the means,.as it is faid, of 
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their fubjiftence. That thefe cireumftances can make no differeny 
in the queftion, when the rights of others are concerned, we have ea, 
deavoured to demonttrate at length; but it is not a little remarkabk 
that Hubner himfelf, contends fo ftrenuoufly againft the fupply of 
armed foldiers, as contrary to the natural law, that he blames th 
modern ufage of fuffering auxiliaries to be employed withow 
making it a caufe for war, as an innovation upon the primitive law of 
nations, wholly without defence. Poflibly we may agree with himin 
that inculpation ; but, if the circumftance of conducing to fubfiftence 
operates inftantly upon any particular article of fupply, fo as to takeit 
from the clafs of contraband, what difference there can be between 
armsand foldiers, when on the manufacturing of the one or the hiringol 
the other the fub/iflence of a country is made to depend, 1 own I cannot mys 
felf difcover. It is for Hubner at Jeaft to reconcile the doubt, and to 
fhow a diftin¢tion founded in principles of natural law, between th 
fupply of cannon, balls, and powder, and that of the hands which are 
to ufe them, before he can defend the one and blame the other, g 
he does in the fame breath, and upon the fame foundation,” P. 194, 


Mr. Ward takes notice, in the next place, of “ the cultom 
of making allowance for the fituation of a nation which trafhics 
in commodities of its own producing, and the lofs of which 
might be attended with confequences very difproportionate to 
the loffes fuftained by the belligerent.” He properly ftates, that 
this has given birth to the milder right of pre-emption of the 
article in the place of confifcation. But this practice does not 
contradiG& the principles on which the right of confifcation 
is founded. It is an indulgence to the neutral, and wazver of 
a greater right for a practice lefs prejudicial to him, and that 
only fo far,as is contfiftent with the fafety of the belligerent by 
whom it is waved. It is alwaystherefore within his manage. 
ment, and at his difcretion, as appears by the right of confifca. 
tion being in fa& exercifed by us in the inftance of articles of 
contraband, when it is (hown that theyare going to the enemy's 
country, with a highly probable deftination to military ufe. 

In accounting for the introduction of the right of pre-emp- 


tion inftead of confilcation, Mr. W. fums up his reafoning 
thus: 


«« Allthe great views of the full belligerent right, to prevent con 
traband articles from finding their way into the ports of ehemies, are 
completely anfwered by it, and yet the neutral intereft is not made to 
fuffer. At the fame time the relief of the neutral is not at the e& 
pence of the belligerent, fince for money there is money’s worth, and 
alfo the cargoes purchaied are of the moft defirable utility, If at any time 
this privilege of the neutral fhould be abufed or carried farther than 
it was intended, the belligerent by never having parted with bis right, 
but only agreeing to modify it, may always refume it upon notice of his 
intentions, and thus the whole will be again brought round.” P. 202 
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Mr. W. proceedsto obferve ** that almott all nations of Europe 
have marked by particular treaty fomething of their meani 
with refpe€& to the articles which they agree to prohibit ; but 
neither is this always ample enough to reach a great variety of 
cafes, that may arife in the exilting ftate of things; nor can 
it ever be fo complete as to meet all the changes which mult 
neceflarily be engrafted on a matter fo variable.” 

This pofition Mr. W. illuftrates by fome remarks on the 
rrh’article of our treaty with Sweden, and the 3d, in that 
between Denmark and England in 16-0, and alfo the treaty 
of 1667, between Charles XI. of Sweden, and the States 
General. 

Mr. W. next examines whether a nevtral commerce in pro- 
vifions, can be {topped upon the ground ot being contraband, 
This queftion, fo interelting, by reafon of our conduét to Ame- 
rica and Denmark, in their commerce with France during the 
prefent war, Mr. W. decides, we think moft properly, in 
the affirmative ; and he cites the judgment of Sir W. Scott, in 
the Yonge Margaretta, who laid it down as the modern rule, 
that generally they are not contraband, but may become [% 
under circumftances arifing out of the particular fituation of 
the war, or the condition of the parties engaged in it.” The 
gueftion is difcuffed at confiderable length, and the reafonings 
of Denmark and America upon the point are examioed, and for 
the moft part fuccefsfully refuted. It is fhown from the exam- 
ple of France herfelf, that a fupply of provifions, not only to 
a blockaded place, but to the country at large, mhuft affe& the 
relative ftrength of the contending parties, and the fucceflive 
events of war. 

Mr. W. proceeds, in purfuance of his plan, to point out, 
by hiftorical deduction, from various treaties between diffcrent 

owers, that the {ame articles have, at different periods, and 

by different people, been confidered as coming within the de- 

{cription of contraband of war. He next examines the opi- 

nions of Grotius, Bynckerfhoek, Heineccius, Vattel, and other 

writers upon the law of nations, and fhows that the principles 
which they lay down, though extremely general and indefinite, 
do in the main accord with thofe that he fupports. 

Upon the whole, he demontftrates, as he had originally pro- 
pofed, in oppofition to his antagonifls, Hubner and Schlegel, 
that not only inftruments of direct ufe in- war, and the fub- 
ftances from which they are conftructed, but even “* raw mas 
terials, or things whofe fervice in war bears no proportion to 
their fervice in peace”, are to be confidered as contraband, when 
it is manifeft, from the place of their deftination, or the relative 
{tuations of the hoftile powers, that they are to be applied to 
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the furtherance of the war, and not to the purpofes of peace, 
All that was important in this pofition was laid down by Sir 
William Scott, in the cafe of the Yonge Margaretta, cited by 
Mr, Ward himfelf. But he has accomplifhed what remained 
for him to do; namely, to demonftrate that the rule was 
grounded upon principles of the law of nations, and fanétion. 
ed by the moft venerable authorities. 

‘Tn the latter part of his work, Mr. W. laysdown a few ca. 
nons for afcertaining thofe cafes, in which things of doubtful 
ufe may be feized as contraband, and where they are to be ree 
{pected by the belligerent as lawful fubje€ts of neutral traffic, 
For thefe, we muft refer the reader to the traét itfelf, obfervin 
that they feem but little more precife or defcriptive than thole 
which Mr. W. has found in other writers, and the uncertainty 
of which he has made the fource of complaint. 

Taking a general view of this work, it feems nearly enti- 
tled to the fame praife, and is fully open to the fame cenfures, 
as we gave to Mr. W.’s “‘ Treatife of the Relative Rights,” 
&c. tis written with rather lefs care; is very diffufe ; fome- 
times defultory ; and not always perfpicuous. The general 
outline of the arrangement he has adopted, and the main bod 
of the arguments which he has ufed, are much the fame wit 
thofe which he had employed in the former tra&. This feems 
to have followed of neceflity, from the intimate conne@tion of 
the two fubjeéts, But this conne@ion fhould perhaps have 
induced him to comprehend the right to confifcate as contra- 
band of war, and thofe articles which are the fubje&ts of 
confifcation in confequence of that right, under the fame divi- 
fion, inftead of fplitting them into two. We {peak with real 
deference to the authority of Mr. Ward himfelf, in making 
this obfervation, as he has doubrlefs adopted a ditferent me- 
thod upon mature reflelion. We mutt remark, however, 
that he has deviated from the arrangement of every other 
writer whom we recollect as having touched on the fubjeét. 

It is with reluctance, that we have to notice how much this 
book offends, in many particulars, belonging to the province of 
tafte. The metaphors are, in general, broken ; the images often 
incongruous ; and the {tyle not tree from affectation. The reader 
will find inflances of thefe faults in the very firftand fecond pages: 
and we are obliged to fay, atter having made the aaneiaiial 
that this treatife is much inferior, in thefe refpeés, to * the 
Hiftory and Foundations of the Law of Nations,” &c. Thefe 
criticifms, however, detract but little from the utility of the 
book before us, in which the reader will find much to repay 
him for the pervfal. The main queftion is, we truft, laid 
finally at reft (atleaft between us and thofe powers by whom it 
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was firft agitated) by our convention with Ruffia, and the fub- 


fequent acceffion of Sweden and Denmark. For our own 
parts, inhuman as it may be deemed by fuperficial obfervers, 
we never wilh to fee the rights of the belligerent narrowed, or 
thofe of neutrality extended, beyond the ftri@ and fevere limits 
of natural law. We live in times which have fatally illuftrated 
the law diétated to the Athenian legiflator, by what he faw and 
felt at the period he was drawing it up ; That during civil com- 
motions, neutrality 1s criminal, A few cut-throats, madmen, 
and ruffians, have overthrown whatever was facred or focial in 
France, in Holland, and the Swifs Republics, becaufe the great 
mafs of the people beheld the firft confli€& of parties with in- 
difference, and fubmitted to every change without a ftruggle. 

The maxim is not lefs applicable to that portion of the 
world, which was the great commonwealth of Europe, than 
to the internal adminittration of its particular fovereignties. 
Jf war muft become more extended, by rendering the condi- 
tion of the neutral lefs advantageous, it would arrive at a more 
fpeedy termination from being more decifive. 

It is the true intereft of all Europe to oppofe itfelf againtt 
hoftilities, founded on unjuft pretenfions, or cherifhed in the 
hope of partial aggrandizement. The march of the warrior 
would be feldom begun, if conqueft was to increafe his difh- 
culties, and augment the probability of his final difgrace : but 
however certain the ultimate benefits of. an univerfal league 
againft ambition may be, it is too often facrificed to mean jea- 
loufies, or the narrow profpe&ts of immediate advantage. 
Thofe who contemplate the political viciflitudes of the late 
unfortunate and calamitous war, mu({t remark many fhameful 
derelitions of public and political honefty, and fee nations 
willing to endanger the fafety of the world, for the petty gain 
of fmugglers. it is a political crime to encourage fuch a fyf- 
tem of ftate morality, and narrow politics: England. ought 
leaft of all to countenance what is calculated to diminith her 
ftrength, at the very moment when that ftrength is exerted 
for the benefit of thofe petty governments to whom fhe is the 
main fupport. Such nations will never join in alliance againtt 
the common enemy, if this country is to give them all the 
advantages of war by vigorous refiftance, and permit them to 
monopolize the benefits of peace in a ftate of neutrality. If 
the neutral carrier is to draw to himfelf the commerce of 
his more powerful neighbours in the feafon of their enmity, 
he will employ neither negociation, nor menaces, nor arms, as 
the means and inftruments of peace: the continuance of 
hoftility which, in the fource of his profperity, muft become 
the object of his private wifhes, if not of his private machina- 

tions. 
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tions. War is the mother of this infant commerce ; nurfing 
it in her bofom, fhe bathes the fources of its nourifhment jp 
human blood ; training it to a ferocious tafte for contention; 
and to feck its food, and growth, and ftrength in the miferies 
of its neighbours, It was the policy of Philip to difunite 
Greece as the means to fubdue it; and thofe who afpire w 
the univerfal dominion of Europe have difcovered an engine, 
not lefs powerful, to break thofe ties which bind nations to 
each other, in the fyftem originally planned by the armed nev. 
ality. 
wi) Et fubrait emulos 
Reges muneribas, ——- 


Art. XIII. Animadverfions on the Elements of Chriftian The 
ology, by the Rev. George Pretyman, D. D. F. R. 8. Lord 
Bifbop of Linccin. In a Series of Letters addreffed to his 
Lordfhip. By William Frend. 8vo. 152 pp. 3s. Ridg. 
way. 1800. 


\ E have frequently had occafion to remark, ig reviewing 


the different works unfavourable to the eftablithment 
and doétrines of our church, that the mifreprefentation and 
falfe colouring which are employed, only tend to ftrengthen 
our confidence in the integrity of the principles which are af- 
failed. It is, however, a painful tafk to trace that malevolence 
of defign which prevails in moft of thefe produ@ions, in which 
the dilingenuous arts of fophiftry are found neceffary ; and 
more particularly fo, when talents and attainments, which 
feem calculated to qualify writers for the inveftigation of truth, 
are perverted to the fupport of error, and employed to un- 
fertile the minds of men in their beft eftablifhed convidtions. 
Such malevolence, we have obferved, is very frequently to be 
dete&ed in thofe publications in which ferious fubje&s are 
ludicroufly treated; in a vein of farcaftic pleafantry, which, 
however it may excite a popular bias in favour of the author’s 
views, can by no means be confidered as fuited to the occa- 
fion, or likely to centribute to the difcovery or maintenance 
of truth. 

Thefe refle€tions naturally prefented themfelves to us in pe- 
rufing the Animadverfions of Mr. Frend, on the Bifhop of 
Lincoln's very excellent compendium of divinity; firice it is 
impoflible not to perceive, that the defign of the author was 
not merely to expofe fome prefumed errors or inconfiltencies 
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in the Bifhop’s work, but to fubvert the principal doétrines 
and inftitutions of Chriftianity; and hence it arifes, that the 
fri@ures are more frequently direéted again{t the tenets and 
appointments of the Church of England, than againft any de- 
feet in the expofition of them; and, however juftly the Ele- 
ments of Chriftian Theology, particularly as they were de- 
figned principally for young ftudents in divinity, might have 
been expofed to cenfure, if in any inftance they had mif-ftated 
the opinion, or difparaged the creed or difcipline of the 
Church; yet it feems unreafonable to refle&t on the learned 
Bifhop, for having very ably fupported thofe fentiments which, 
in confiftency with his profeffed principles, and the primitive 
and general belief of Chriftianity, he muft have been expected 
to maintain. 

It cannot be required that, in a curfory review, we fhould 
enter into an examination of every particular point brought 
forward in this Series of Letters ; but we fhall not fully dif- 
charge our duty to the public, unlefs we advert to fome prin- 
cipal mifreprefentations (regarding rather the importance of 
the fubjeét, than that of the arguments adduced ;) a few re- 
marks upon which will fufficiently expofe the nature and ten- 
dency of the prefent work. 

After an introdu€tory Letter, in which the author affents to 
the opinion of the Bifhop, who had juftly contended, that the 
clergy fhould unfeignedly believe the truth of the doétrines 
contained in the Thirty-nine Articles; and that it behoves 
every one, before he offers hinfelf a candidate for holy orders, 
to perufe them carefully, and to compare them with the 
word of God, (a duty of which we apprehend the author of 
the Animadverfions was not always fenfible;) he proceeds, in 
afecond Letter, to treat of Baptifm, and to obje& to the 
Bithop’s very reafonable ftatement, that, as no particular di- 
rection is given in fcripture, concerning the manner in which 
water is to be applied, we may allow immerfion, affufion, or 
afperfion. Mr. F. contends for plenary immerfion, from the 
cuftom of the primitive church, and from the import of thé 
word Céwlw: upon which it may be obferved, that, in the pri- 
mitive church, the rite was performed in different manners, 
and with circumftances which are now univerfally omitted ; 
and the Bifhop of Lincoln gives inftances of baptifm, per- 
formed probably by affufion, even in the time of the Apoftles*, 
There can therefore be no reafonable doubt, we conceive, that 
confiderations of climate, conftitution, and decorum jultify 
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* Adts, ii. 41; xvi. 33. Eufeb. Hift, Ecclef, 1, vi. ch. 43. 
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a deviation: as to form, where effentials, as to the external 
element, are preferved. Water was-defigned only as the em. 
blem of purification; and, though we allow the general mean. 
ing of the word Gamlv to be to dip, yet we cannot but contend, 
that the word Cavs fignifies alfo to wafh without immerfion, 
unlefs we fuppofe the Jews to have always bathed before 
meals ; fince St. Mark tells us, that when they came from 
market, except they wafhed (Camlicovla:) they eat not*; and 
that the Pharifees marvelled that our Saviour was not a! 
(iCaniie%m) when he fat down to dinner eat with him fF. 
word Camlicpys is clearly alfo applied to wafhing without dip- 
ping, in Mark vii. 8; and in the figurative ule of the expref- 
fion it is applied to the effufion of the Holy Spirit t. 

As to the argument from the pradtice of the Greek church, 
even if we could confider that church as having adhered with 
fidelity to the cuftom of the primitive ages, it would only 
tend to prove what is admitted by the Bifhop, the ancient 
performance of the rite by immerfion. 

It is, however, of very inferior confequence to difpute with 
Mr. Frevd about the form of baptifim, fince, in the fucceeding 
chapter, he proceeds to deny the neceflity of continuing the rite 
at all in Chriftian countries; contending that it was defigned 
to ceafe with the apoftolic age, being intended only for nations 
converted from Heathenifm. This notion was, we believe, 
never before maintained; and indeed the author allows, that 
the great body of Chriftians have, with very few exceptions, 
maintained, in every age, the perpetuity of the ordinance. 
This bold writer, therefore, in this novel fancy, appears to 
have forgotten all thofe texts which are addrefled to indivi 
duals, who are told, that ‘* they mult repent and be baptized, 
every one in the name of Jefus§;” and ** that by one fpirit 
we are all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews-or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free|}.””. In the courfe of 
his fophiltry, the author applies the word aiéws, in Matthew, 
xxviii. 20. to the end of the Jewith age, a fente in whichit 
occurs, we believe, but once in feripiure ; and by which he 
mutt fuppofe our Saviour, who came to fubftitute the Chrif- 
tian for the Mofaic difpenfation, to have promifed his difci- 
ples his protection only during the continuance of an ceco- 
nemy, which was on the eve of termination; an abfurdity 
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* Mark, vii. 4. 
} Marth. iii. 11; Luke, iii, 16, 
j a Cor, xii, 53. 
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fuffciently glaring, and to be fupported only by fuch frivolous 
remarks as that the word applies to time, and not to matter, 
which has nothing to do with the cafe; fince no one ever ima- 
gined that itdid apply to matter, for the end of the world means 
the end of time, as well as the diffolution of the material fyftem. 

In the fourth Letter, this auchor treats upon Excommuni- 
cation ; on Which fubje&t, he admits the right of every fo- 
ciety to exclude, on certain occafions, any of its members ; 
but argues, that excommunication fhould not be attended with 
any lots but that of religious communion. We believe that 
the author bas particular reafons to be convinced, that ex- 
clufion from the focieties connected with the eftablifhment of 
this country is accompanied with as little deprivation of civil 
privileges and emoluments, as a regard to the prefervation of 
the communities will admit ; and it is unfair to conclude, 
that, becaufe the Bifhop had afferted that as “excommunication 
is a public fentence pronounced by a lawful magiftrate, fo the 
reftoration of an excommunicated perfon to communion with 
the church ought to be a public a&, executed by a judge 
who hath authority thereto,” his Lordfhip meant to extend it 
to things extraneous to the fociety called the church. 

It is very poflible, indeed, that the Bifhop and Mr. Frend 
might differ very much in their definitions of a church, and 
on the meafures neceflary to its prefervation and fupport ; and 
that the latter might give too little credit to the moderation 
with which our ecclefiaftical government relinguifhed the 
papal afluumptions upon this ground. : 

We fhall not ftop to comment upon the mifcellaneous 
reflections in the fixth and feventh Letters, which can ferve 
only to remind us of conduct difcreditable to the author ; 
fince a departure from principles of the moft important 
confideration, fubfcribed to after deliberate and mature at- 
tention, muft imply unfteadinefs at leaft, if not fomething 
worfe. 

In the eighth Letter, after difcufling the queftion between 
the advocates of Epifcopacy and the fupporters of the Prefby- 
terian church, and admuting the primitive diftinG@ion between 
bithops and. priefts, and the precedency of the former, Mr. 
Frend difputes the affertion of the learned prelate, that we 
fhall find in ecclefiaftical authors the clearelt proofs that 
bifhops were inftituted by the Apoftles, and continued after- 
wards a diftinét order from that of the priefts ; and fays, that 
he thall be obliged to his Lordthip to point. out thofe ecclefi- 
aftical authors. On referring to the page of the Bifhop’s book 
which is cited by Mr. Frend, we find that his Lordthip does 
adduce Irenzus and Polycasp and others, who fully — 
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the affertion; and if, as we imagine, thefe authorities are pro. 
duced in the firft, as well as in the fecond edition of his Ele. 
ments of Chriftian Theology, Mr. Frend is to be charged 
with a difingenuous aé& in only mentioning Tertullian, as if 
no other writer had been quoted; and even if thefe authorities 
are not in the firft edition, Mr. Frend ought at leaft to have 
been acquainted with them, as they are familiar to every 
{cholar, who has paid that atrention to thefe fubje@s, which he 
rofeffes to have paid. — 

‘The argument againft the fucceffion of bifhops, drawn from 
the confideration that no church can trace up the feries to the 
apoftolic age, is egregioufly infitng. It is contended only by 
the advocates of Epifcopacy, that bifhops have continued, in 
confequence of the uninterrupted ordinations of the church, 
to derive their power in direct line from the Apoitles ; but, 
without any preiended poffibility of adducing a catalogue of 
names, extending, without defect, through eighteen centuries, 
It is incumbent on thofe who difpute the fucceffion to point 
out the period at which it was fufpended.- It is not worth 
while to follow the author any further in his extravagant no- 
tions upon this fubjeét, or to refute the glaring abfurdity and 
falfehood of the aflertion that every Chriftian is a prieft, and 
that the Prefbyters of the New Teftament were not appointed 
to pray, but merely to regulate the concerns of the fociety ; 
aflertions contradicted by the whole hiftory of the firlt forma- 
tion and maintenance of the Chriltian ceconomy; Tince the 
Evangelifts uniformly ftace, that the minifters of God’s holy 
word were ordained by the impofition of hands *, and that no 
man took the honour to himfelf t. 

Mr. F. proceeding in his career, goes on, in Letters IX, 
and X. to objeé to the perpetuity of the rite of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; rejecting the belt fupported opinions upon the fubjeét, and 
contending, contrary to the univerfal fentiments and praétice 
ot Chrift’s difciples in every age, that it was defigned to be 
retried to the Apoitles. He founds this notion in part on 
the filence of St. John, with refpect to the circumftances of 
the bread arid wine; who thould feem to have omitted the 
particulars of the inftitution, merely becaufe they were fo fully 
and circumftantially detailed by the other Evangelills, 

In the eight fucceeding Letters, the author labours to fub- 
vert the doétrine of the Arinity, in a difcuffion in which he 
endeavours to weaken the impreflion of many texts, and to- 
tally omits the confideration of others, on which this funda- 
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| mental article of our faith depends; but as the controverfy has 


been more fully and ably ftated by others, and the doétrine of 
our church very fatisfaétorily and triumphantly vindicated, we 
fhall not think it neceflary to review obje@tions in which little 
novelty and lefs candour is difplayed. 

The mode of reafoning which is adopted with a view'to re- 
prefent the notion of predeftination, in its obnoxious fenfe, as a 
do@trine of our church, and the ridicule which is attempted to 
be thrown om the doctrine of original fin, are unworthy of a 
work of reafoning, and only prove a want of argument. 

In the twentieth and twenty-firit Letters, the author re- 
fleAs on fome conceflions which the learned Bithop had made, 
with regard to the damnatory claufes in the Athanafian Creed ; 
concefions, which to us, we confefs, appear unnecellary; and 
are (hown, in our opinion, to be fo, by the arguments whichwere 
formerly {tated by Sherlock ; and more recently by the Bifhop of 
Bangor, in a fermon preached at Oxford, and fince printed, 

On the whole, we can only exprefs our regret at Mr. 
Frend’s mifapplication of his time and talents; and would 
advife him, were he likely to liften to advice from us, rather 
to employ his abilities in fupporting thofe excellent principles 
which occafienally appear in his work. We particularly re- 
commend to his attention the charaéter af a perfon produced 
from Caflander, by Wall, in his Preface to the Hiftory of In- 
fant Baptifm, who, after “* having read and diligently confi- 
dered the teltimonies concerning infant baptifm, altered that 


. opinion which he had taken up, from a miftaken underftand- 


ing of the Scripture: which happened in him, becaufe he was 
endued with thefe three good qualities ; firft, the fear of God 
and reverence for his word ; fo that it was by occafion of that 
zeal for truth that he fell into this way: fecondly, judgment 
and good fenfe ; fo that he quickly perceived the force of an 
argunent: thirdly, mogefty and a meck temper; which 
caufed, that when he had heard and comprehended the truth, 
he did not obftinately withftand it. To which I fhall here 
add,” fays Mr. Wall, “an advice of Bifhop Stillingfleet to 
his clergy, whofe fayings and advices all people love to hear : 
Where the fenfe of fcripture appears doubtful, and difputes 
have been raifed about it, inquire into the fenfe of the Chrif- 


tian church in the firft ages, as the beft interpreter of fcrip- 
ture,” 
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Aats4. The Dawn of Prace, an Ode; and Amphion, or the Forag 
Concord, Regulation, and Pence, an Ode. By Thoma: Noble. 4h 
34pp- 28. 6d Ginger. 1801. 





We have heard of a lawyer (of no very bright underftanding), why, 
finding that fome modern decifions, not {trictly confonant to the of 
law, were admired for their liberality, conceived that every thin 
which was not law mutt of courfe be liberal. The writer before « 
haviag, we fuppole, obferved that extravagance and obfcurity a 
frequent qualities in lyric poems, feems to conclude that extravagan 
thoughts and obfcure expreffions alone conftitute lyric poetry. Sud 
is the opinion fugegefted to us by the perufal of his two odes; d 
which, however, the firft is by far the leaft objectionable, and how 

rather a defective tafte than a want of genius for poetry. Yet eve 
from this poem it is difficult to feleét an entire ftanza that may tk 
cited with approbation. ‘ihe following is among the beit : 











Now mayft thou, Commerce, f{pread thy boldet fail, 
Dare the dark ftorm, or court the gale: 
Let thy wide aris again, with fond embrace, 
Prefs to thy breaft the human race : 
Mandates from crucl Avarice difdain— 
From Slavery’s fanguinary train ; 
jut ev'ry with that Science breathes obey — 
She taught thee firft the wat’ry way ; 
Her magnet-fceptre to thy hand affign’d, 
‘Yo blend our feparated kind ; 
Gave thee the polifhed cryftal to defcry, 
Thy path directed by the fky. 
O now, while anxious Luxury awaits, 
From ev'ry breeze thy cottly freights, 
Through diftant climes waft Nature’s genial plan, 
And teach mankind to know—to love—to fuccour man. 

























The ode on Amphion is a rhapfody ; the greater part of which 
conteis ourfelves unable to reconcile to any principle of tafte or eve 
et cominon fenfe. 
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Ant. 15. The Free-School, a Poem; fecond Edition. To which is 
added an Elegy, om the Death of Edmund ‘Fenney, Efq. of Bredfield, 
and of Philip Bowes Broke, E/9. of Nation; the former of whom died, 
after a fevere LMnefs, ow the 22d of Auguft, 1801, and the latter fud- 
denly, on the Day following. By the Kew. Fobun Black. 8vo. 1%. 
Robinfons. 1801. 


Thefe are by no means contemptible {pecimens of verfification, as 
the following lines will fhow, from the firlt poem: , 


But Fancy needs no longer roam, 
A peaceful fcene fhe fees at home; 
A thoufand beauties all confpire 
To wake my long-negle¢ted lyre, 

_ "Thefe lofty poplars now behold 
With twin-like branches, proudly bold, 
Majettic tofs their heads on high, 
And break the wide expanfe of fky ; 
Refounding as it louder blows, 
They now depart, anon they clofe, a 
Juft thew a glimpfe of light bétween, 
Then quickly fhut the azure fcene, 
While quiv’ring thus, they know no reff, 
They tranguillize my troubled breatt. 


The Elegy is of lefs merit, and is debafed by expletives; but the 
author has certainly fome claim to poetic tafte. We haVe at other 
times fpoken of the literary merits of this writer, which are undoubt- 
edjy various but unequal. 


Art. 16. The Mechanic, a Poem. By Thomas Morky. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Jordan, 1¥8or. 


This is a2 moft violent exclamation againft the prefent order of 
things, neither very elevated nor very mean in point of ftyle, a 
contemptible and abfurd with refpect to its argument. We might, 
indeed, fay falfe; for a mechanic, diltinguifhed by ingenuity and 
good condutt, is, not according to the happy conftitution of this coun- 
try, excluded from obtaining the higheft objects of human ambition, 
and very frequently docs obtain the grea:eft opulence and all the 
fplendour of lite. 


Art. 17. The Campaipn. To his Royal Highnefs the Duke of York. 
And Britannia, in the Year 1800. Addreffrd to the Honourable C. F. 
fox, 4 Poem in. Two Cantos. S8vo. Printed for the Author. 
1800. 


As this poem is printed for the author, who is unknown, and is not 
owned by any publifher, its fale is properly provided for. The firit 
Canto is a very lame and bungling fatire on the Royal Commander in 
Chief: the fecond is ftill ironical, both in praife and fatire, but is no 
lefs unpoetical than the former. ‘The firft Canto is about the war; 
the fecond about every body and every thing ; but without connettion 
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in the fenfe, or harmony in the verfe. ‘To juftify what we have fis 
and remove all! fufpicion of biafled opinion, let us take the fir» 
lines that prefent themfelves. 


«« The chinking gold no more our bankers tell, 
Since the Houfe votes—that paper does as well ; 
Pitt afks no vote—but fhips the precious ore, 
To farp the fword, and bid the cannon roar. 
What miracles our banifi’d guineas work, 
Shar’d by the Rufs, the Portuguefe, and Turk ; 
Faithful allies, though in diicordant {pherea, 
The Mufti, Pope, Grand Lama, and Algiers ; 
All leagu’d by reafon, on religion’s plan, 

Louis to crown, and crufh the rights of man.” 


Of this fimble-amble tuff there are more than a thoufand lines, 





Art. 18 Charley's Difappointment. An Elegy. Occafioned b 
Mr, Pitt's late Refignation. The Scene at St. Anne's Hill,” in th 
County of Surry. Dedicated to all feceding Patriots, _12M0. 7 pp 
3d. Hatchard. 1801. 


This little political tale is conveyed in fourteen ftanzas; its kage 
is little beyond that of an epigram, but it has more humour in the 
ginning than point in the end, 


Art. 19. The Shoe-Black. Dedicated to the Right Honourable Abra 
ham Newland, Majfler of the Mint, EF, . ES ¢, 400. 35 Caw. 
thorne. 1 $Ol. 


A fpecimen of this work will either excite or reprefs curiofity, at 
cording to the taille and difpofition of thofe who may read them. 


Now Fortunatus turned inftead of furred, 

Flaps down to windward on a generous beard, 
That fhould with labour for a fabbath {pare, 
Will grant relief in future earlier. 

Waiftcoat and coat are joined in tendereft bonds, 
Slight pedigree for little ragged ones ; 

Yet tothe poor fo kind his own accord, 
Monmouth has taken in old time to board. 


There may poflibly be thofe who are able to annex fome fenfe and 


meaning to the above lines; for our parts, we have no fcruple in a 
knowledging that we cannot, 


MEDICINE, 


Axrt.’20. Yawo Memoirs on the Cafarian Operation, by M. de Bande 
locque, fen. Profe(jar of Midwifery, in the School of Medicine at Patit 
Tranflated from the French; with a Preface, Notes, an Appendix, and 


Six “Engravings, by Jobu Hull, M.D. 8v0. 240 Pp 
R. Bickerftaff, Strand, London. 1801, * ve 


Such practitioners in medicine as have not had opportunity of fees 
ing the original of the two memoirs, will read this tranilation, with 
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the ingenious notes by Dr. Hull, with pleafure. The large colie¢tion 
of evidence, here adduced, mutt comvince even the moft {ceptical, 
that cafes have occurred-in which the diftortion of the pelvis was fo 
confiderable, that it was abfolutely impratticable, by any art, co bring 
the child through the natural paffage ; as well as that the Cefarian 

raftice has been performed, in a few cafes, with complete fuccefs ; 
that is, that the life of both mother and child have been preferved by 
it, But the number of thefe fuccefsful cafes is fo inconfiderable, and 
the danger to the woman, from the operation, fo imminent and great, 
that nothing fhort of a complete and perfect conviction, that delivery 
can be effected by no other means, fhould induce us to propofe it. 
Such cafes, we are happy in being able to fay, are fortunately fo rare 
in this country, that a man may have a large and extenfive practice, 
through the courfe of a long life, without a, with a fingle one 
of that defcription. ‘The improvements that have been made, in the 
mode of delivery with the crotchet, which is now performed, in all prae- 
ticable cafes, with perfect fatety to the mother ; and the decided and jutt 
preference given in this country to the prefervation of the life of the 
mother, where only one can be preferved, will for ever make the ne- 
ceflity of performing the operation here an extremely rare occur- 
rence, 

We cannot clofe this article without exprefling our regret at finding 
the ingenious tranflator, who has in other refpe€ts fo mach merit, 
pertinacioufly continuing to obtrude upon us accounts of his difpute 
with Mr. Simmons, which detracts greatly from the meritorious, la- 
bours otherwife calculated to do him fo much credit. 


Arr. 21. A Letter to Sir Walter Farqubar, Bart. on the Subje@ of a 
particular Affection of the Bowels, very frequent and fatal in the Eaft- 
Indies. By Fra. Duncan, 8v0. 33 ppe 2s. ° Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1801. 


The difeafe alluded to in the title is, the author fays, an inflamma- 
tion of the colon. It affeéts, in a more particular manner, young, 
robuft fubje¢ts, who are lately arrived in the country, than perfons 
more advanced in years, of weaker ftamina, or who are ufed to the 
climate. The fymptoms by which it manifefts itfelf are, violent, 
acute, and fixed pain above the pubes, difficulty in making water, 
fometimes an entire fuppreflion of urine, with an almoft unceafing 
difcharge from the bowels, of a matter refembling water in which 
fiefh has been wafhed. There is ordinarily no ficknefs, or difpofition 
to vomit. The difeafe frequently proves fatal in four or five days, 
fometimes on the eighth or tenth, When the patients are preferved 
beyond the tenth day, they ufually recovet; though the author has 
feen them die after the twentieth day. On opening the bodies of thofe 
who have died of the complaint the colon is tound inflamed and 
eroded through its whole extent, and where tenefmus has attended, 
the rectum has been found fimilarly affected. In the cure, the author 
recommends plentitul bleeding, emollient and anodyne drinks, and 
clyfters, with warm fomentations to the belly. Purgatives, even of ’ 
the mildeft kind, were found to be invariably mifchievous, 
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Art. 22. Cafes of Phthifit Pulmonalis fucce/sfully treated; with int, 
dufory Objerwations. By Charles Pears, F. M.S. &Se. 8v0. 104 Pp 
Callow, Crown Court,-Soho, and Murray and Highley, Fle 
Street, London. 1801. 


Phthifis pulmonalis, under every regimen or mode of treatmen 
that has yet been devifed, is fo frequently fatal, that there needs no 
apology, “as the author juitly obferves, for propofing a plan, ditfering 
in many points from what is ufually followed, and which experieng 
has proved to be as far fuperior in efficacy, as it is different in in 
mode. Phthifis being a difeafe of debility, he thinks it obvious the 
the cure can only be effected by tonics and corroborants, With .this 
view he avoids bleeding and other evacuanis, with a low abltemiow 
diet, which he thinks adds to the fatality of the difeafe ; and fubii. 
tutes a diet of animal food with wine and fpices, and gives cordial, 
bitter, and tonic medicines, as gentian, valerian, myrrh, ather, 
muriated tincture of iron, and opium, Of forty-nine phthificd 
patients, treated in this manner, twenty-one are faid to have reco. 
vered. Eighteen difcontinued their medicines, or, as he fays, refuled 
their cure, and ten only died. It is remark-ble, that neither the 
names, nor places of abode, of any of the patients are given, or gf 
any medical affittant who attended the paaents with she author, 


DIVINITY. 

Arr. 23. Self-fufficiency incompatible with Chriftianity ; a Sermo te 

livered at the Trieuniai bifitation of the Right Reverend Spencer, Lord 

Bifbop of Peterborough, in the Paryb-Church of Daventry, fune i, 

}S5o!. Ry 7. 1. Twi fl. for, M. A. Vicar oF Woodford and Blakefy, 

and Chaplain ta the Earl of Guildptord. Publijbed by Reguefi, 8X 
2s. Kivingtons, 1801. 


A very manly and fenfible exhortation, from Coloff. ch, ii. v. 8, 
‘The defire of obtaining knowledge, the vanity of our firft parents, i 
reprefgnted as having defcended to their pofterity, who are frequently 
more defirous of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, than of that of the 
tree of life, From this fource have arifen idolatries and herefics io al 
ages of the church, which are fucceeded by levity, profanenefs, anda 
newlect of the Chriltian character. From the falfe philofophy of th 
day, the principles of reljgiog and virtve have been imothered, if not 
extinguifhed, in a neighboutin; nation. The preacher conclude 
by exhorting us to adhere to none but to true Chriftian philofophy; 
but above all, he enjoins the minifters of God’s word, boldly to rt 
huke vice, and give weight to his precepts by the purity of his lite. 


Axt.24. 4 Sermon on the Sin of Adultery, preach d at Weymouth, « 
Sunday, dug. 30th, 1801. By the Rev. M. H. Lujcombe, A. 5, 
Curate of Wigdjr, 8vo. 1% Rivingtons. 1802. 


The preacher expreffes in his advertifement much timidity about the 
publication of this fermon. ‘This feems perfecily unneceffary, for the 
language is good and fenfible, and if not imprcilive from any novelty 
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of argument, it is very much fo from the zeal and honeft earneftnefs 
with which the fubject is difcuffed. The complimeut to their Majef- 
ties, who were prefent, is delicately introduced, and the dedication 
to Lord Kenyon pertinent and proper, 


Ant. 25. 4 Thank/giving for Plenty, and a Warning againft Avarice ; 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral at Lichfield on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
r8ol. By the Rev. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Staffi rd, and Caxon- 
Refidentiary of Lichfi ld. 8vo. 13. Rivingtons 1801. 


The preacher impreffes upon his hearers the awful leffon which, 
within a few late years, it has pleafed Almighty God to convey to 
this our nation, teaching how vain are all the arts and all the wifdom 
of men, unlefs the Lord be with them. After two diftrefsful years of 
want, it has pleafed God to fend us abundance ; to him, theretore, 
be glory, and praife, and honour, for this manifeftation of his power 
and his goodnefs, We feein, therefore, to bave no other caufe of 
alarm, but againit the {pirit of avarice; and againft this the preacher, 
with much earneitnefs, warns his hearers, and concludes by pointing 
out the neceflity and obligation of pious gratitude, aod religious of- 
fices: ‘* So may we rejoice in confidence of God's continued mercy, 
for never does he defert, however he may warn and chattife, thofe who 
depend in full reliance upon him, and live according to his will, For 
the people of this land he has ever done much more than we deferve ; 
let us then remove the evil from his fight, and improve the good, and 
continue to the end of time a faithful people, zealous of good works, 
- bleffed by him who is the only giver of all good and boly 
gilts,” 


Art.26. A Sermon preached at the Ofagon Chapel, Bath, om Sunday, 
April 261h, 1801, on returning Thanks for bia Majefly’s Recovery 
from a dangerous Sickne/s. By the Rev. Fobu Gardiner, D. D. 
Reftor of Brantiford, and Vicar of Shirley, in the County of Derby. 
8vo, Robinfons, 1801. 


This fermon is conceived and expreffed in the true fpirit of loyalty 
and patriotifm. The preacher gives an animated fketch of the virtues 
of his Sovereign, and forcibly Fabany how ftsong a caufe this exhibits 
for gratitude to the Supreme Being, who has fo often and fo fignally 
uxerpofed in our beloved monarch’s prefervation. 


Art. 27.  Paftoral Hints on the Importance of religions Education, with 
an Ourline of a familiar Plan of Inflruétion, defigned for the Afifiance 
f Families. By Edward Burn, M.A. $vo. 18. Rivingtons. 
fd0!. 


_ This difcourfe is addrefled to the congregation of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Birmingham. ‘The author, who feems a pious, good, and 
fenfible man, laments, in the firft inftance, that the principles of the 
riing generation are not founded on the doctrine of the Chriitian re- , 
ligion ; that the tatte of our youth is not formed on the fpirit of re- 
ligion ; that the lives of our youth are not governed by the laws of 


teligion ; and, laftly, that the defires of our youth are not diretted . 
the 
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the happinefs of religion. Some very judicious obfervations occuP ig 
the progrefs of this difcourfe, and the plan of —— inftruion 
fubjoined, feems well worth the attention of thofe who have the car 
of youth. A work, by the late Mr. Jones, of Nayland, called th 
Book of Nature, is particularly recommended, 


POLITICS. 


Aart. 28. The Speech of the Hon, Charles James Fox, on the hapy 
aa of Peace with France; with the other Proceedings at th 
Shake/peare Tavern, on Saturday the 10th, OGober, 1801, being the 
Auniverfary of his firft EleBion for the City of WeAminfter. v0, 
22 pp Jor an. 1801. 


Whether this publication has the fanction of the Hon. Gentleman, 
whofe fpeech it imports to contain, we have not been informed ; but 
we remember to have read, in fome of the oppofition papers, a fpeech 
faid to have been delivered by him at the fame time and place, and 
(in common, we believe, with every loyal fubjeét) reprobated many 
of the expreffions contained in it. In the harangue, as here printed, 
thofe obnoxious expreflions are prudently omitied or foftened : yet 
we find feveral aflertions which would fcarcely have been hazarded, 
and feveral mifreprefentations which would hardly have been made, 
in any place where the former could be contradicted or the latter ex 
pofed. Of the former kind is the imputation on the late miniftry 
(and, indeed, on the nation at large who fupported them), of ** dite 
tating to an independent nation,” and of faying to them, ‘* you mut 
have a king, however much you abhor monarchy,” &c. &c. &¢. Who 
de not know that, at feveral periods of the war, Great Britain was ready 
totreat, and at fome times, aCtually did treat with the French republic 
as fuch, and without the lealt atcempt to ftipulate for the reftoration 
of monarchy ? Who does not know that, on every occafion, when a 
with fof the reftoration of the Bourbons was exprefled by minifters, it 
was pofitively ftated to be defirable as one of the meaws of peace, and 
not as the end and object of the war? Vothe Hon, Gentleman’s quef- 
tion, if really and ferioufly put by him, Whether there bas beena 
period, fince the beginning of thé war, that peace might not have been 
attained on the terms which bave ai l ft been agreed to? We anfwer, 
without hefitauion, that it is manifeit, from the whole courfe of the 
negociation at Lille, that terms equally (perhaps much more) favoure 
able to France would téex have been agreed to by adininiftration: 
and can Mr. Fox be ignorant, that the wxqualified rettoration of out 
conquefts, was made, on that and other occafions, the fine gud non of 
the French government? or does he forget the abrupt rejection of 
Mr. Wickham’'s overtures, and the fill more infolent difmiffal of 
Lord Malmfbury, becaufe, they did not admit this principle as the 
bajis of a negociation? But we will not purfue this tavern harangue 
through any more of its fallacies. - It is prefaced by fome wretched 
verfes, celebrating either Bonaparte or Mr. Fox (we know not which 
is meant), as ** ihe man, by heaven defigned, to fet the aworld from flavery 
free,” and followed by the fpeech of “ a young genileman’’, complain 
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ing ** that he had feveral times applied to the waiters for awine, but 
had not been able to obtain ir.” ‘This fpeech, in our opinion, has 
one merit which we cannot afcribe to that imputed to Mr, Fox: for 


we fincerely believe it was founded in truth, 


Arr. 29. Con/iderations on the momentous Subje&s of Peace and War, 
and Negotiation, in Anfwer to the Pretenfions of France. By Mr 
P. Pratt. 8vo. 75 pp. 28. Hatchard, 1801. 


So perplexed is this writer’s language, fo frequent are his digreflions, 
and fo immeafurably long his periods, that it is not eafy to difcover 
his meaning ; but he feems, upon the whole, to mean well, He isa 
ftrenuous oppofer of the pretenfions advanced by the French govern- 
ment, and thinks that few, if any, of the colonies conquered by us 
ought to be ceded, at a peace, without equivaleut ceflions by our 
enemies of their European conquetts. He alfo lays down certain 
rules for the conduét of a future coalition againit France, when the 
other powers of Europe fhall be difpofed to form one. It is manifett 
that this traét was compofed and publifhed before the preliminaries 
had been figned; which circumftance, together with the confuled 
ftyle in which it is written, renders it ufelefs to examine.or dilculs 
the opinions contained in it, 


Art. 30. Three Words to Mr. Pitt, on the War and on the Peace. 
Svo. 8gpp. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. r8o1. 


Of thefe Three Words (which are extended to eighty-mine pages) it is 
hot eafy to give a general character ; fo much is the writer in fome 
pages to be commended for his candour and moderation, fo mach in 
other parts to be cenfured for his prejudices, unfairnefs, and inconfift- 
ency. Of the former kind, are his juft praifes of Mr. Pict for all the 
early a€ts of his adminiftration; and his admiffion, that the powers 
entrufted to adminiftration, by the Treafon and Sedition Bills and 
Sufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus Act, were exercifed with ghe utmoft 
moderation. We alfo obferved with pleafure, the candid ‘avowal of 
what every man (we think) muft Know and feel, namely, that the ne- 
gociation at Lifle was fruftrated entirely by the arrogant conduct and 
unreafonable pretenfions of our enemy. For thefe femtiments, and 
for his declared averfion to any change in the Britith Conftitution, he 
has our fincere applaufe. ‘To his opinions refpecting the nectflity of 
the war, he will hardly expect our affent. On this beaten ground, 
where we have fo often combated, and (as we flatter ourfelves) fuc- 
cefstully, with abler champions of oppofition, we will not again enter 
the lifts. No unprejadiced enquirer can, we think, attend to the 
tranfactions of that period, perufe the public documents, and com- 
pare the conduét of Great Britain with that of France, throughout 
the difpute which terminated in the late war, without agréeing to the 
conclution drawn by thofe writers,* who have fo well fapported the 





* See, in particular, the able and fatisfaCtory work of Mr, Herbert 
Marth, | 7 
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“sufe of their country. We will therefore only remark on this ap. 
thor’s arguments, that, like other writers on the fame fide of the quef. 
tion, he is obliged to confound dates, mifreprefent facts, and deny ne. 
ceffary inferences, in order to give any degree of {pecioufnefs to the 
opinions he fupports. To prove ‘* an unfriendly difpofition towards 
the French” prior to the Decree of Fraternity (to which he manifeftly 
alludes) he alledges, not only the recal of our ambaffador (a meafure 
not complained of at the time by France itfelf) but our ‘* withhold- 
ing fupplies of grain, and the difmiffion of their ambaflador ;” two 
meafures, and e(pecially the latter, which were long fubfequent to the 
obnoxious Decree. The deliberate encouragement, by the National 
Convention, of every feditious addrefs trom difaffeted fubjetts of 
Great Britain is termed ‘* @ few intemperate /peeches;” the attack on 
the rights of our allies {in open defiance of folemn treaties) is wholly 
fuppreifed ; and, while the Decree of Fraternity is juftly reprefented 
as having ‘* hurled defiance to all other nations,” we are told, in the 


fame breath, that ‘* it could only have been accepted by a captions and 
willing enemy!!!*" Need we fay more, to juftity the charaGer , 
which we have afligned to this work? Yet we mean not to ftigmatize 
the author as a Jacobin (as he feems to apprehend ;) and, though we 
cannot venture to enfure him from ‘* the paffry-cook,” we are far from 
clafling him with the Thelwalls, the Joneses, or the Gold/miths. 


BLAGDON CONTROVERSY. 
Art. 31. Aa Addrefs to Mrs. Hannah More, on the Comclufton of the 


Blagdm Comrover/y. With Obfervations on ananonymous Traé, entitled 
** A Statement of kaéts.” By Thomas Bere, M. A. Curate of Blag- 
don, $vO. 7Opp. 28%. Robinfons. 1801. 


Art. 32. The Force of Contraft, or Quotations accompanied with Re- 
marks; fubmitted to the Confideration of all who have interrfled them- 
Selves in what bas been called the Blagdon Controver{y, 8vo. 25 pp. 
6d. Cadell and Davies, &c, 1801. 


We had very earneftly hoped that, in the month of Odober lalt, 
we had feen a termination of this diftreffing contett ; and that the an- 
gry paffions which had been excited in it, were likely now to fubfide 
and beat reft. We expected this the more, becaufc, as we underitood 
that Mr. Bere was quietly eitablifhed in the curacy of Blay:ton, by a 
candour of pebcehhion which certainly deferved commendation, no 
fucther attack was likely to be made by him. We hoped, and we exe 
pected in vain. Mr. Bere, in the former of thefe tracts, has made a 
more angry and virulent attack than ever; and feems defirous to {pare 
no exertion, either to dettroy the well-earned reputation of Mrs. More, 
or to torce her to reply to him. He, therefore, very inconfiftently 
entis this pamphlet, an addrets to her ** on the Conc/ufion of the Blage 
dou Controverfy,”” tfince it is menifefily written to prolong it, and has 
aftually occahoned the fecond traét which is here announced, ‘This fe- 
cond tratt however is on the oppofite fide, and endeavours, by no 
weans unfuccefstully, to deftroy the force of the firft, by invalidating 
the credit of the writer, We have placed them together, that in re- 
vacwing this part of the contelt we may refer to either at pleafure. 

The 
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The fir part of Mr. Bere’s prefent Addrefs, contains a narrative 
chiefly formed from the materials publithed in his firlt pamphlet, en- 
titled “ the Controverfy,” adding fuch fubfequent tranfactions, as he 
thinks proper to selate, and relates in his own way. But as we for- 
merly allowed great. weight to a pamphlet, entitled «* A Statement of 
Fatts*,’*"'we fhall now pay our chict attention to that part of Mr. 
Bere’s ** Addrefs,”' in which he endeavours to invalidate the tefti- 
mony there produced. We had there the written and figned evidence 
of nine clergymen, in dire€t oppofition to Mr. Bere’s affertions re- 
fpefting Mrs. More’s Schools. Thefe gentlemen, Mr, Bere notices in 

e order in which their Letiers are placed, and endeavours to difpofe 
of their teftimony in the manner we fhall here difplay, 

1. The Rew. Lewis Hart, late Curate of Nailjea. See Addrefs, 

. 36.—This gentleman, Mr. Bere certainly treats with a fhametul un- 

irnefs. He mif-ftates his words in fuch a manner, as to draw an accu- 
fation of negleét, from his own account of his great attention to the pa- 
tith. Hebrings alfo an unnamed clergyman, to prove what is nothin 
to the purpofe, that Young (the fchoolmafter) was accufed at Nailea 
of faults, which have no reference to his religious perfuafion. He en- 
deavours alfo to criminate Mr, Lewis for his filence about the even- 
ing meetings; though it is clear that, not having attended them, he 
could not with propriety {peak of them. 

To confirm the ftatement of Mr. Hart, againft that of Mr. Bere, we 
have now before us an Advertifement, figned by the Churchwarden, 
Overfeer, and fifteen inhabitants of Nailfea, and dated Jan. 11, 1802, 
which pofitively confirms the affertions of Mr. Hart, and as pofitively 
contradiéts thofe of Mr. -Bere, whofe attack againft Mrs. More's 
Schools, they there call ‘ virulent and unjuft,” 

2. The Rev. F. Sparrow, Fun. now Curate of Nailfea. Addrefs, 
p. 38.—The credit of this gentleman, Mr. Bere does not attempt to 
diminifh; but he endeavours to leffen the force of his tellimony, by 
idle objections of three miles diftance, and a fuppofed increafe of Gau- 
tion lately taken up. . 

3. The Rev. S. T. Wylde, Curate of Yaiton in 1798. “Addrefs, 
p>» 3g-—There is no force in the objettions made to this teftimony, 
which amounts only to this, that Mrs. More retained the patronage of 
her own eftablifhments, What Mrs. B, fays of certain gentlemen de- 
clining attendance on the Schools on obferving irregularities, is mere 
aflertion, and not ptobable affertion, Here alfo he.aferibes ‘to Min 
Wylde, the words which he himfeif had givenso Mre-Leeves, in p. 24, 
of this very pamphlet. ; 

4. The Rev. Henry Hawes, Vicar of Yatton. Addrefs, ib.—Here 
Mr. Bere, in faét, allows the ttatement of his opponent, and gives up 
his own, but endeavours to conneét the two by unfounded infinuations ; 
namely, that the farmer who propofed a Methodilt as matter, did it by 
Mrs. More’s fuggeftion, and that the School was given up becaule he 
bili not appointed ; affertions without-a fhadow of provf or proba- 

ility. 
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* Brit. Crit, vol. xviii, p. 216; i.e, Auguit, 1801, Art, 60, a 
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. The Rew. Henry Bevan, Curate of Congrefbury. Addrefs, p. 42, 
—Here the words of Mr. Bevan are fhametully perverted and mifre. 
prefented, fo as to make him feem to approve not only Methodifm, but 


debauchery. 


Ihe refle€tion made in the traé, calle 


** the Force of 


Contraft,” on this conduét, is too excellent to be omitted. “ To at. 
tempt to revenge himfelf on a clergyman (who had given him no of- 
fence, but that of attefting an unpalatable truth) by completely wreft- 
ing his words from their obvious meaning, and thereby reprefenting 
him as an approver, not only of Methodifm but of fornication—is a 
deed upon which I leave the reader to make his own reflections.” 

Ip addition to all this, we have here alfo a dire€t contradiStion of 


Mr. Bere’s affertions, as to faéts, 2? 
refbury, 14th Dec. 1801, and figne 


ublic advertifement, dated Con. 
y two Churchwardens, and two 


Wwerfeers, ‘hey particularly fay, ‘* the Methodilts have been fo far 
from flourifhing here, that to, the beft of our knowledge, there are not 
more than two or three in this very populous and extenfive parifh.” 
This direétly falfifies alfo an affertion of Mr. Bere, in p. 56 of ** the 


Addrels.” 


6. The Rew. Tames Tones, Refor of Shipham. 


Addrefs p. 43.— 


Here again Mr. Bere is flatly contradi¢ted by a public advertifement, 
dated Shipham, 23d December, 1801, and figned by eight perfons, 
who have ali been in office in the parifh within ten years paft, who 
ftruple not to fay, that ** che ftatement of their rector, Mr. Jones, is 
trictly crue, and that of the Rev. ‘Thomas Bere, andalonjly tafe.” Mr. 
Bere’s att-fied accounts, therefore, which have no atreftarion to them, 
fall at once to the ground; and his anonymous “* gentleman of re- 
*pectability and confequence’, may be deemed of very doubtful ex- 


titence, 


7. The Rev. John Roak, Reor of Brockley. Addrefs, p. 45.—This 
gentleman, we know not why, Mr, Bere affects to treat with great cone 
rempt. Mr. Lewis, however, whom he fets in oppofition to him, is 
contradi¢ted by Mr. Bere himfelf, in fome of his publications ; (See 
Force of Contratt, p. 20) and apparently attempts to. give a talfe co- 
hour to facis, by faying that the miftrefs of Axbridge-‘{chool ‘* feldom 
permitred the children to come to church”, when it turns out that he 


mult mean ** only once every Sunday.” 


Mr. Bere alfo feems to cone 


tradict himfelt, about this mattrefs ufing extemporary prayer. See Ap- 
peal, p. #4; and Addrefs, p. 46. (Force of Contr. p. 8.) We fee no 


reafon to doubt, that the affertion of Mr. Boak is, to fay the leaft, quite 
as valid as that of Mr. Bere. 


8. The Rev. Thomas Drewi't, Curate of Cheddar. 


Addrefs, p. 1. 


— lere Mr. Bere attempts to prove, that the Methodifts have increafed 
in Cheddar, and afferts that they have lately built a meeting-houfe. 
But, it Mr. Drewett were fo much a friend to Methodifts as Mr. 
Bere would have us believe, weuld they not flock to church, inftead 
ot building feparate houfes ?—As is the cafe wherever the eftablithed 
clergyman 1s what they are pleafed to call an evangelical preacher. 
But of the fact we may furely doubt, when we have feen the fate of 
other things aflerted by Mr. Bere. 


9. The Rev. J. Rawbone, Vicar of Cheddar. 


Addrefs, p. 54.— 


‘This gentleman, a man of the higheft refpeétability, and tator of St. 
Mary Hail, Oxfor¢, Mr. Bere endeavours to turn into ridicule, in two 
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ways; by affeciedly writing his name Rawbones, and by trying to 
make it feem, that he teltified what he knew nothing of. The trath 
is, that Mr. Rawbone fpoke cautioufly, and dittinguifhed what. he 
coyld know perfonally, trom what he received from the ieftimony of 
his curates, and this is all his fault. In addition to our remarks on 
thefe fubjects, the reader fhould by all means confult ‘* the Fotce of 
Contrait.” 

It remains then perfectly evident, that Mr, Bere has torally 
failed in his attempt to invalidate the teltimony of theie aine gen tle- 
nen; fo that the ** Statement of Facts” is fill a farement diretily 
againit him. In three inttances, he is pofitively contradicied by pub- 
lic advertifement ; and 1n two, at leaft, his own words convict him of 
the utmoft unfairnefs, After this, can any one blame us, if we thiak 
jt unneceflary further to examine any of his ailertions? With ref, 
to us, his blunders are only ridiculous, He {peaks (p. 34) of fome- 
thing that she editor (of the Britifh Critic) faid, in the prefence of a 
Bifhop, and his convened clergy, and adds fomething about a Doctor 
and Bath. In anfwer to which, we have only to fay, that no editor 
of the Britifh Critic isa Doctor; nor has any perfon, who has written 
or fuggefted a fingle line in this conteft, been at Bath fince it began. 
As to the alledged f{peech, if ever it was made, at belongs to his Doctor, 
of whom we know nothing. 

Nothing can be more furprifing than to find Mr. Bere, towards the 
clofe of this Addrefs, talking of Chriftian chariry and torgivenefs, 
Amore uncharitable and atrocioufly revengeful {pirit we never faw 
exemplified, than appears throughout his whole * -Addrefs,” and in~ 
deed through all his tracts, ‘There is the pve of mildnefs, but 
not an atom of the practice. Mrs. More, fo cruelly calumniated, will 
probably not long furvive. Her chara¢ter, however, will rife above 
every attack that can be made, ‘That the ever attempted to injure 
Mr. Bere, refts on mere aflertion, and, we believe, unjutt aflertion, 
If the is inclined to Methodifm, why are*not the proofs of it 
brought from her works? Is it poffible that any human being could 
write eight complete volumes, and never once betray the leading 
inclination of the mind? The fuppofition would be abfurd. Her 
works abound, as thoufands of readers know, with fentiments of 
the beft political, moral, and religious tendency, How then can 
we credit the affertign of Mr. Bere, that ‘* the morals of his parifh 
have been dreadfully contaminated by the nightly private meetings 
of her fchools”? The very fact indeed of thefe nightly meetings 
entirely wants proof. Still lefs does it feem poflible, that he can ** have © 
in his poffeffion fuch horrible information (we mean information worth 
of credit) as would harrow up the foul of every parent, and fill with 
abhorrence the mind of every devout perfon.” (Addr. p. 60). We 
fee therefore in thefe affertions nothing but implacable malice. 

Once more we endeavour to conclude this painful fubje¢t. Nor let 
any perfon wonder that in handling it, we have been inclined to fide 
with Mrs. More. Of her we knew much that was admirable, both in 
writing and in practice. We knew her to be loved and efteemed by 
humbers, of the higheft worth, in the highett fituations. The Churc 
in particular appeared to favour her,.and te be truly regarded by bets 
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a feature of charaéter diametrically contrary to the imputed Methe. 
difm. Of Mr. Bere we knew nothing, except that his firft traQ 
iffued from the Dens of Jacohinifm; that as a controvertialift he 
was bitter; as a writer miferably ambitious, in the affected difpla 
of quotations, and attemprs ar wit. We took our fide, therefore, ac. 
cording to very natural preference; we have yet lsboured moft affidy. 
oufly to difeover truth; and have now oo doubt that, the more it hhall 
he difcovered, the more the injured object of Mr. Bere’s unremitting 
feverity will be admired and eftcemed. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. 33. The Pronunciation of the Engli/h Language windicated from 
imputed Anomaly and Caprice. Ia TwoParts, 1, An avalytial Pro- 
cfs re/peciing elementary Combinations and Variations, chiefly confined 
to Monsfyllables. 2. An luveftigation of Profedy, in all the multiplied 
Forms of iM 7 rds and Syllables, Greek and Latia Analogy, St. VW wth 
an Appendix on the Dralects of the human Speech in all Countries ; and 
an analytical Difexffion and V indication of the Diale& of Scotland. By 
the Rew. James Adams, 8. R. E.S. 8vo0. 164 pp. 38. 6d. Man- 
nen, Edinburgh ; Booker, Bond-ftreet, London. 1799. 


We here hail an old friend, though tardily, yet not the lefs cordi- 
ally. Inthis Rev. James Adams we find, on examination, no other 
than the Mox/. ddams, ancien Proftffeur d’ Humanité a St, Omer, whole 
Euphoroloy 14 Lingus Anglicane, the moit eccentric book that ever did 
or will exift, (wtten in Latin and French,) fo much amufed us in 
the year 1795. Our old friend has fo tar a new face, that he is no 
longer ferawled wiih emblems and hierog]) phics in bis frontispiece ; 
but his oddities occationally appear, even in this more regabar work ; 
mixed indeed, as before, with much good patrioufm, and the bet 
meaning in the world: and he refers to his former book, (which, 
however, he reminds us was only jex litéraire,) as authority in various 
cafes. 

One prevailing oddity, in the very fyftem of Mr. Adams, is, that 
he thinks he renders a vaft fervice by banifhing the word exception; 
and that he conceives he has windicated any mode of pronunciation 
which is prevaleat, when he has afligned fomething like a reafon for 
itr, He foul remember, however, that when a partial and confined 
rule con: radicts one that is more general, it is, in fact, an exception, 
whether he may choofe to call it fo or not; and a deviation from ge- 
neral rules, though the belt reafon in the world fhould be afligned tor 
it, ftill remains an anomaly, though it may be defended from the charge 
ot caprice. Thus, when, in a French or Italian word, we re:ain the 
foreign found, the reafon may be good, but the fact remains an ano- 
maiy, as to our general provunciation. ‘The author’s book demon- 
Jfvats, in our opinion, againft his title-page; for it colleéts a vait va- 
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® See Bric. Crit. vol. vi. p. 441. 
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fiety of founds, which, if they cannot be reduced (as they cannot) to 
a few fimple rules, are’certainly irregular, wherber he may call them 
fo or not. We admire and love the Englifh language as much as 
Mr, A. or any other perfon, but we do not with to give it merits 
which irs nature contraditts, 

We are forry to find, that a refidence in the north of Britain has 
impaired the correétnefs of our friend’s notions, refpecting Latin pro- 
fody. When we greeted him before, we praifed his verfion of Ra/e 
Britannia in that language, and quoted part of it. He has now unfor- 
tunately attempted to give it in Sapphic meafure, but begins with a ter- 
sible lapfe inthe very firit line (p. 128.) ‘ Prima cum tellus imperante 
calo.” Ifhe will inform us how the firft fyllable of imperante is to 
be made fhort, we will confefs this to be a verfe; otherwife it mutt 
be rated only as an unlucky attempt. It is a dreadful want of pru- 
dence not to be contented with that which is already right; or, as the 
vulgar phrafe is, * to let we// alone.” ‘The Latinity of this vérfion is 
ifelf interior to that of the former; and the awkward management, of 
dividing the chorus between two ttanzas, is intolerable, 


Ant. 34. The Elements of Englifh Metre, both in Profe and Verfe, illuftvated 
under a Variety of Examples, by the analogous Proportions ef annexed 
Lines, and by cther occafional Marks. By Richard Roe. Smiail gto. 
94 pp. 28. 6d. Longman and Rees. 4801. 


What we faid laft month of Mr. Robertfon’s effay on this fubjeé 
(Br. Crit. Dec. 1801, p. 680), mult, we fear, be exactly reverfed in 
the tprge cale. ‘* A fcholor mult be fingularly acute who learns 
much of the effentials of our verifification from this eflay.” It 1s ra- 
ther alarming, in the very title-page, to read of * Englith Metre, 
bvib in Proje and Verfe”: nor is the firlt paragraph of the work 
much more encouraging, where we read of ** imperfect difj/labrer, 
which, for fhortnefs fake,”’ the author will] call ** monosyYLLABLES.” 
A man and his wife may be called one, but how two fyllables, even 
imperfect, can be properly called a monofyllable, we cannot difcover. 
The word metre, however, the author tells us, in a note (p. 79), he 
chofe as more general than projedy. Perhaps mea/ure would have been 
better than either: for his definition is very general. ‘* Metre con- 
fits of a fucceffion of parts, in fubordinate proportions, and within 
eafily calculable limits: which parts, abftra¢tedly confidered, are 
folely thofe of time or duration ; though, for the moft part, rendered 
cognizable through the medium of founds and motions.” P.1. ‘This 
is {utliciendly obfcure, and it is not much illuftrated by the context. 
When we-come to exemplification, we are foon told of 2 foot contain. 
ing nine fylables, which is, ** in | fatuated by the intoxi | cation,”--— 
but why all thofe fyllables are crowded into one divifion, while é# and 
of have feparate places, as only thirds of a foot, we defy any one but 
the author to explain, 

His method of afcertaining the length of feet is not very pro- 
mifing: ** I obferved by the fecond-hand of a clock, how long | was 
moderately reading a allege in poetry, and then divided the number 
of feconds by that of the teet; and, to render the average more ao 
ral, 
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ral, I did the fame with a paffage of profe, and ftruck a medium he. 
tween them, which J found about two thirds of a fecond.” p. 8, 
A puniter would fay that this was but a rye Tae method of mea. 
furing verfes. It is perhaps advifable, that this gentleman and his 
brother-i#elaw, John Doe, fhould confine their pens to thofe fubdjeds, 
which they trcat with fo much per/picuity. 


ART. 35. T he Logographic-emblematical Englifb Spelling-Beook, ore 
Method of teaching Children to read. Being founded upon an entirely 
new Principle, by quhich any Infant, Four or Five Years old, and 
ever fo flew an Apprebenfion, will, with the greatefi Eafe to Kimflf 
and Teachers, acquire, in a few Months, the utmoft Steadinefi and Fly. 
ency in Reading, and be enabled to make his Way, at firft Sight, through 
any Book that may be put into bis Hands. To which are added, Im 
Prudtions to enable any Perfons 10 put this Method in Pra@ice; as like. 
avife Four Copper-Plates, exhibiting the Emblems upon which this Syf- 
tem is founded, By Mr. Lenair, Profeffar of the French Language and 
Belles Lettres, and Author of La Pratique de l’Oratexr Frangais, of 
L’ Eloge Funébre de Louis XV 1. of the Pecud Logographic-emblemati- 
cal Spelling-Book, and fexeral other efteemed Publications. 8yo, 
128 pp. Boofey. 1800. 


Art. 36. French Pronunciation and Reading made Eafy, or the Loge 
graphic-emblematical French Spelling- Book, eye, By b 6 Same Author, 
Svo. 83 pp. Dulau and Co, 1799. 


As the above two works are founded upon fimilar principles, we 
have thought fit to confider them together. It is difficult, perhaps 
impoffible, within the limits to which we are neceflarily confined, to 
do juftice to publications like thofe now before us, or to explain the 
author's fyftem fo fully, as may enable the. reader to judge of its prac- 
ticability, M. Le Noir objects, as many have objected before, to 
the Englifh alphabet, as incomplete, yet redundant, &c. Thefe faults 
of our alphabet all muft admit; yet no one has hitherto been able to 
obviate the inconvenience refulting from them; nor do we think it 
can be obviated by any mode of teaching: nor, after all, do they per- 
haps conftitute the chief difficulty to a learner. 

The method propofed, and (as he affures us) praétifed, by this av- 
thor is, ** to form a certain number of fymbols, or emblems, of the 
radical founds, and moft frequently returning combinations of the 
fame founds, together with their duplicates and derivatives, whether 
seprefented by one or more letters.” Thefe he makes not ‘* to exceed 
eighty-four. His next operation was, to {elect fenfible objeéts, out of 
nature or artathe names of which may become an emblematic repre- 
fentation, exemplifying them in the moft forcible manner to the ear. 
‘This laft,” adds the author, * by this method having been duly pre- 
pared, the eye is eatily reconciled with the uncouthnefs of the typo- 
graphic reprefentation, when fubftituted in the place of the emble- 
matic, having been in fome degree prepared for it by objects more 
agreeably fhaped.” 

i Thefe 
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Thele eighty-four fymbols, or emblems, are divided into four fers ; 
the firft coufiting of four,and twenty, comprehending all the cenf{o 
nants, together with the moft common double confonants ; in the ro 
next, each een of twenty, are included the vowels and Jip! 
thongs, together with their moft ufvial combinations with confonnrs 
the fourth fet of emblems, likewife twenty in number, includes the 
moft unaccountable anomalies, and greatelt irregularities, to be met 
with in reading. Having given two inftances of faceefs by this mode 
of in@rution, the author next points out the method of ufng tie 
counters, for (as he fhould have previoufly explained) ut is upon 
counters that his emblems, and their correfponding letters, are; iw- 
wefled. His method is, to begin with the fet intended to give ar 
idea of the confonants, taking two, three, or fix at atime, then thow- 
ing th: child the fide of the print, telling him the name of the. object 
it reprefents, and making him repeat after you both the naine of that 
object and thie final found of it, makiad of echas ‘The child ts next 
to learn to call the Jetter by the name of the print, not neylecting the 
echo, Thirdly, the child is to whifpér the emblem to hinfelf, and 
then to utter the echo as loudly as he can. ‘The firit {et (of counters} 
once gone through, you may proceed to the fecond, making the ehild 
acquainted with the objects reprefented by the prints, always paying 
a proper attention to the utterance, both of their names'and their re- 
fective echoes. Here, he obferves, the echo (which in the firft fer 
was a fingle articulation) will now be a complete fyllable. The ftrefs 
is therefore to be laid, not upon the confonants only, but upon the 
whole fyllable. As the pupil becomes acquainted with the greater 
number of prints, and combinations of letters, he is, to be exercifed 
vpon them, inclading both the new and old ones, and mixing them 
together, till he knows them thoroughly, ‘The fame courfe is 6 be 
followed with the third fet as was practifed with the fecond. ‘Then, 
fays the author, is the time to'ufe the book, going gradually from the 
firft leffon, till you have been through the table of fyllables. © A” me- 
thod alfo of teaching the learnets. “* ta /yl/adify with the counteérs’’ is 
pointed out. When he is expert at this Jatt exercife, he is. then-to: be 
made acquainted-with the duplicates of the founds, and proceed with 
them in the fame manner. ‘The fourth fet of emblems, confitting of 
the chiefianomalies, muft be let alone till you have gone through the 
gradual and progreffive leflens which lead to it, Thus far we have 
accompanicd.the author, and endeavoured to explain his fyftem, » bich 
is certainly ingenious; but we cannot conceive it to be more cafy in 
the application than the mode fo long and. univerfally prattifed; in 
which there is no Occaffon to ufe the Reverity which Mr. Le N. fup- 
poles and complains of, ‘That the author of this invention,ts able to 
reduce it to practice we can readily believe ;, but parents, and teachers 
in general, will nos be fond of going to fchool themfelves, that they 
may be qualified to teach others: and, even admitting the tediouf- 
nels of the ufual mode, and that fome time might be faved by the 
method propofed, which, however, we muft beg to doubt, it is a time 
that could not (in fo early an age Of the pupil) be employed to any 
more ufeful purpofe. 
G ART. 
BRIT, CRIT. VOL. XIX, JAN, 1802 
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Art. 37- An Attempted Reply to the Mofter of Wefiminfter-Schal, 
the Subje& of bis Defence vf Public Education, in Anfwer to the Lyi 
Bifhop of Meath, and the Reverend Dr. Rennell. By David Morr 
Author of the Art of Teaching, and other Publications om Educatin, 
8vo. 30pp. 15, phat 1802. 


By the aid of Dr. Vincent’s celebrity, Mr. Morrice attempts t 
advertize his own fkill in teaching; but unfortunately only advertia, § 
his own ignorance and abfurdity, of which the proots are too glaring 
to require pointing out. 


Art. 38. The Cafe of the new Houfe of Correfion in Cold-Bath 
Fields, and that of the New Prifon in Clerkenwell, in the County f 
Middlefex, fairly and impartially flated, in a Letter to ****, Ef, 
one of his Maje/ty’s Fuftices of the Peace in and for the County of Mit. 


dicfex. By a brother Magiftrate. 1zmo, 153. 6d. Hatchan, 
180l. 





The management of thefe prifons has excited a pret deal of the 
pote attention ; it has been greatly applauded by fome, and repr. 

ended by others; and both opinions may be found among th 
moft intelligent and worthy cheraéters. ‘The general obfervations in 
this {mall pansphlet are made in a fpirit of great moderation, and 


feem entitled to the ferious attention of all who are concerned, or take 
concern upon themfelves, 


Art. 39- Av authentic Narrative of the Proceedings of his Maid 
Squadron, under the Command of Rear- Admiral Sir ‘F. Sanmarez, KB. 
from the Period of its failing from Plymouth, to the Conclufion of th 
AGion with the Combined Fleets. Ry an Officer of the Squadra. 
Bvo. 18.6¢. Egerton. 1801. 


This, which is one of the moft glorious triumphs of all that 
have been obtained by the Britifh navy, is here circumftantially 
corded in plain, fimple, and unoftentatious language, by one who wa 

refent at all the fcenes which he defcribes, We know the pamphlet 
be authentic, and accordingly recommend it without referve, 


Art. 40. Narrative founded on a Series of Events which took plate it 


the Lland of St. Marcon. By James Gomm, late Lieutenant and 
Commander of the Tickler Gun-Fefil 8vo, 4s, Steele. 1801, 


- ‘ £ 
se ee 


This is the cafe of an individual who appears to have been harhhly 
treated. ‘The complaint is ftated plainly, and without acrimony ; # 


will probably receive attention from thofe for whofe confideration it 
Was intended, 
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FOREIGN CATALOGUE. 


Mpts ty 
lvertiog & 
) glaring 
FRANCE. 
old- Bath 
‘aunty of Ant. 41. Hifloire des progres et de la chitte de l'empire de Myfore, fous. 
» & les regnes d’Hyder Aly et Tippoo Saib; par J. Michaud. 2 Voll, 
of be in 8vo. of 400 pp. Paris. 
atcha 


The author begins by prefenting a pees view of Hindoftan; he 
1 of the defcribes, in rapid traits, the beauty of the climate, the fertility of the 
1 repre foil, the character of the inhabitants, their religious opinions, and the 
ng the firft epochs of their hiftory. Raynal has left little to be fupplied on 
tions is thefe heads. Our hiftorian therefore has had the good fenfe not to 
mn, and dwell unneceffarily upon them. He believes, with Voliaire, that India 
or take was the cradle of the fciences, of the arts, and of civilization; and 
that the fages of Egypt, and of Greece, wefe the difciples of the Bra- 
mins, Some modern philofophers attribute this honour to the Chi- 
Lajefy nefe, Others withhold it from both, and maintain that Pythagoras 
: if had never feen either the Ganges, or the Indus. However this may 
- of th be, it is certain that Hindoftan, like China, and like all polithed 
nadra. countries, has become in its turn a prey to conquerors, and has lon 
re to = regarded as a claffical foil, and to offer models to the fages 
of the earth. 





I that The moft formidable and cruel of the conquerots of India was the 
lly te ferce Tamerlane, who, at the clofe of the, fourteenth century, ravaged 
ho was all this part of the world, and defervedly acquired the name of the 
mphlet d-ftroying prince. Aurengzeb, after him, was by crimes raifed to the 
fe throne. He reigned near half a century. He brought the Mogul 

empire to the greateft degree of {plendour ; but exprefied his regret, 
lace in at his death, that he had done nothing fort the good of the people. Jt 
nt and was under the government of Ferokfere, that the Englifh Company 
ol. obtained the famous firman which it confiders as the ¢harter of its 


alae: in India. After the death of this prince, the empite was 


arhhly rought into a ftate of anarehy, and was approaching towards its dif- 
ay 5 it folution, when the ufurper of Perfia, Nadir-Shah, or Thamas Kouli- 
rion it kan, fubjected it to hisarms. In 1738, this eonqueror made his 


(ttamphant entry into the capital of the empire, and, having expofed 
Kt to pillage, returned into Perfia, loaded with the fpoils of this people, 
whom he left in a ftate of anarchy. Bengal, which was by Aureng- 
teh called the Paradife of Nations, detached itfelf from the empire, and 
. fubmitted to the power of the Englifh, The other provinces follows 
IGN ed this example, but the mictiagtornee the fovereigns, | 
G 2 Among 
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Among thefe ufurpers, Hyder-Aly holds the firt rank. The em 
pire formed by his conquetts became one ot the moft vait and formi. 
dable of Hindoitan. ‘The events which accompanied his elevation, 
his progrefs, and his fall, are what the author here undertakes to de. 
fcrihe, : 

About the middle of the laf century, Hyder-Aly was only a fimple 
officer in the troops of Myfore. At the age of twenty-one years, be 
had made a glorious campaign on the coait of Coromandel, and his 
name was already celebrated in the peniofula of India. The king of 
Myfore placed him atthe head of his troops. From that time, he be 
gan to entertain thoughts of becoming the chief perfon of the ftate, 
and was rot long in exccuting his defign, Hyder-Aly being now 
matter of the fineft empire of India, augmented it likewife by his con. 
quetts, It-was in the midit of the feftiviiies which followed his re. 
turn to Seringapatam, that he formed the project of again bringing 
together the ruins of the empire of Aurengzeb. Brought. up, asit 
were, in the camps of the French, he had repeatedly fignalized his 
courage againft the Englifh ; and the hatred which he had conceived 
againit them, encreated with his power. He was, however, in genera} 
unfortunate in battle, and died of chagrin in his camp, on the gth of 
December, 1782. 

His fon, ‘Vippoo-Saib, was faithful to the father’s hatred againtt the 
Rnglith ; but, adds the hiftorian, the conqueft of Hindoftan, wit. 
out being above his ambition, was above his ftrength. Our author 


draws the porrrait of this prince, as compared with that of his father, 


in the following paffage : 


De longues intortunes qui le furprirent au fortie de l’enfanee, 
donnérent A Hyder-Aly tne expérience précoce. Tippoo-Saib, tow 
jours heureux dans fa jeunefle, ne poavoit avoir le méme avantagt 
L’efprie du pére étoit peu cultivé, -mais il avoit le coup-d'ail jufte; 
ib avoit furiout cette vertu fi rare et fi neceffaire chez les rois; 1] com 
noifloit les hommes, et il favoit les mettte a leur place. Le fils avoit 
Vefprit orné, mais non ce coup-d‘ceil jufte, cet efprit prévoyant et aént 
qiti prepare les Evenemens, et cette fayefle qui les met a profit. Lua, 
entrepenant et marchant a fon but par des moyens inconnus au vub 
puire, profitoit de tous ks ufages, de toutes les idées qui Ini Ctotent 
witles; tl fe mit fouvent au-deilus des préjugés de fa religion, en fe 
conciiant toutes les tectes et en fe ménageant tous les partis. Lutte, 
avec l’audace qui brave les dangers, n’avoit point Ja prudence qui kes 
evite, et cette energie qui renverfe Jes obftacles. Une opiniatreté it- 
fenfée lus tint leu fouvent de terme € I étoit foperftitieux jufga’a la 
foibleffe, et vouloit foumettre toutes les fectes dla religion de Me 
homer.” 

Tippo-Saib had conceived great hopes from the French revolution. 
He thought that the new republic, more incenfed againtt the K nglith 
than the former government, would enter into his views, and furnifd 
him with powerful fyccours. From that time, he encouraged in his 
court French adventurers, who made him the moft flattering promifes 
in the name of the republic. He permitted them to form clubs, 
j tofe's demooratical principles, to burn the infignia of roy we te 
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at the tree of liberty, even in Seringapatam. He likewife took a 
fare in their civic feaits, and fuffered himfelf to be called citizen /ul- 
jax. By this condefeenfion, be wifhed to gratify a power, whofe fu 
port was neeeilary-to the execution of his plans, whilft he was, att 
fame time, cofivinced that thefe maxims would have little effect on a 
people, who, ig two thoufand years of revolution, have ftill retained 
their religion and their morality : they were not therefore likely to be- 
come very zealous profelytes to philofophical innovation. 

The Sultan of Myfore fent ambaffadors to the governor of the Tile 
of France, to propofe to him an alliance, and to afk him for an army. 
The ambaffadors returned with fome officers, and a few French foldiers. 
This feeble fuecour, ws to our author, at leaft ferved as a pre- 
text for the Englifh to attack ‘Tippoo-Swerb. 

The combined army of the Englifh, and of their allies, marched 
again the empireof Myfore, under the command of General Harris, 
‘l ippeo-Saib, who meditated, a few days before, the conqueft of Hin- 
doftan, now faw himfelf reduced to the neceflity of defending his own 
territory, without even having all the means of fopporting with fuccefs 
adefenfive war. It was near Sedefear that the Englifh and the Myfo- 
reans commenced hoftilities. ‘Tippoo-Saib was deteated there by Ge- 
neral Stuart. He loft a fecond battle at Malaveli againft General Har- 
ris; and it is from this defeat, which took place on the 27th of March, 
that the fudden fall of the kingdom founded by Hyder-Aly may be 
dated. 

The Sultan of Myfore thut himfelf up in his capital with his army, 
and was immediately befieged there. We here tranfcribe two pages 
from oor hiftorian, which it would be impoflible to abridge, without 
taking from the picture prefented by them its colouring, and the in- 
tereft which it inipires. 

“ Le fiége de Seringapatam, aufli mémorable par le courage des 
afliégeans que par les réfultats qu’il a evs pour les vainqueurs, fe vouf- 
foit fans relache. La nuit meme ne futpendoit pas les combats du 
jour. La chaleur du foleil affoiblit les Européens cans ces climats 
lointains, et les ténébres leur fembloient plus favorables. Le bruit de 
Vartillerie anglaife et myforéene éroit repéeté dans le calme de la nuit, 
de rivageen rivage, avec un épouvantable fracas, et l’explofion du fal- 
petre repandoit une Jumiére attveufe furl’horifon. Un de ces effets de 
tuit a été defliné fur les hieux. Rien n’egale la fublime horreur de ce 
fpectacle no€turne. 

“ Les Anglais battirent en bréche dés Je 21 Avril; Tippoo-Saib 
montra pendant tout le fiéze une valeur et une activité fans egales. Lb 
fe trouvoit fur tous les points menacés; il faifoit fans cefle reparer les 
euvrages endommagés par le feu de l’ennemi. Cep-ydant la bréche 
fut praticable le 4 Mai, et les Anglais fe difpoférent 4 monter & 
Vaffaut, di une heure aprés- midi, au temps ou le foleil, embrafant l’ho- 
rifon, vient marquer aux hommes de ces contrées le moment du repos ; 
le — Barird s’élanca de la tranchée, en mettant |’epée a la main ; 
auflitét il fut faivi par les deux colonnes qu'il commandoit, et qui tra- 
verférent la riviére fous le feu meurtrier des Myfoéens. Les Anglais 
Savancoient lentement la baionnette 4 la main; chaque défilé, chaque 
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rempart devint le théatre d'un nouveau combat; on fe battir encog 
dans la ville; les Francais ralliérent plofiewrs fois les Myforéens dang 
les rges; les foldats de lippoo-Satb fembloient tous partager {a hain 
implacable contre les Anglais; un grand nombre d’entre eux faccom. 
bérent en fe défendarit vaillamment, Ce malheureax pringe parot ly. 
méme dans la mélée, o} il montra platét le courage d’un foldat que 
Vhabileté d’un genéral : quand il eut perdu l’efpoir de fauver la capi. 
tale, il ne fongea plus a fauver fa vie, et il péric aa milieu des fens, 
Ainfi moorut ‘l'ippoo-Saib dans la quarante-cinquiémfe année de fa vie, 
Le commencement de fa carriére militaire lui avoit acquis une tras 
grande gloire dans I’Indoftan ; la fortune |’avoit favorifé en le faifant 
affeoir {fans obftacles fur le tréne d’Hyder-Aly, et elle fit encore quel. 
que chofe pour lui en cette occafion, en ne Ie laiffant-pas furvivre a ls 
chase de fon empire.” 

The fecond volume of this work is not fo much a continuation 
of the hiftory of Myfore, as a treatife on the religion, the map. 
ners, the Jaws, and the commerce of this empire, and of the other 
people of Hindoftan, It likewife exhibits a view of the poffeffions of 
the Englifh Company, of its military and federative power, of its ad. 
miniftration and revenues, The whole is interfperfed with anecdotes, 
which ferve to paint the character of the people of Hindoftan, and that 
of their governors. 

On the evening before. the taking of Seringapatam, the former 
royal family was itill confounded in the croudot the fubjects of Tippoo- 
Saib ; it fcarcely ventured to direét its eyes towards that throne, on 
which it was, however, foon to be teplaced, 

** Oo avoii réfoly de fixer la réfidence du rajah dans 1’ancienne ville 
de Myfore, comme la plus propre a cette dettination ; mais c’étoit en 
méme-temps une faveur pour cette famille gue d’étre placée fur le trone, 
dans le méme eudroit of elle en avoit été depofee, et fur le mufnud 
dont fe fervoient les anciens rois de Myfore, et qu'on trouva dans leur 
palais A Seringapatam. On n’oublia aucune de ces circonftances qui, 
routes puériles g@’clles paroifient, n’en produifoient pas moins Je plus 
grand effet fur des eiprits imbus de fuperttition, et mnfluencés par l’idée 
des augures heureux ou finiftres. 

** Au milicu des cérémouies du couronnement,” adds our hiftorian, 
** le gouverneur-général s’occupoit des moyens de conferver a fa nz- 
tion influence que le droit de conquéte hui avoit donnée dans le My- 
fore. On figna a Seringapatam un traité de fubfides entre la com 
pagnic anglaife et le rajah. Le gouverneur-genéral s’engagea a pro- 
téger le royaume de Myfore, moyennant un fubfide de fept lacques de 
Rarpagodes, 280,000 liv. ft. 

** Le gouverncur refolut en méme-temps de réferver 2 la compagnie 
le pouvoir fupréme de s’interpofer dans les affaires intérieures du My- 
fore, ainfi que le droit de prendre les rénes du gouvernement, et d’ex- 
iger un fubfide extraordinaire en tempsde guerre. Quelque dures que 
fuffent ces conditions, elles ne pouvoient pas étre fort defagréables pout 
une famille a laquelle on n’avoit rien Ste, et qui recevoit un royaume 
des Anglais,” 

We will not follow our author in the fhort hiftory which he gives of 
the principal {tates which were formed from the ruins of at 
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Empire. He reckons five of them: the Mahrattas, the Scheiks, 
Decan, Bengal, and the kingdom of Candahar. 

The biftorian quits at laft the theatre of politics, of war, and of tr. 
yolutions, to give an account of the laws and of the mannets of Hin- 
dottan; he had»before obferved, that a knowledge of the charaéter of 
a people, of their prejudices, and of their cuttoms, is neceflary to the 
ftatefman, for the purpofe of determining his refolutions. 

Gengis-kan pubhfhed a Code of Laws, which was for a long time 
followed in Hindottan. The Infticutes of Tamerlane gre likewife 
known there. The only written laws which are conftantly obferved, 
are the precepts of the koran for the Mahometans, and thofe of the 
facred books for the: Hindous. 

In the Genrao code, adultery, difobedience to a magiftrate, and the 
murder of a Bramin, are ranged in the number of the greatett crimes, 

« On retrouve encore,” fays our author, * & la céte do Malabar et 
dans plufieurs autres parties de |’Inde, les jugemens par épreuves du feu, 
connus parmi Jes peuples d’Europe dans jes ages de la barbarie. Les 
Indiens ont recours quelquefois 4 une autre épreuve, qui n’eft ni plus 
humaine, ni plus propre a faire connoitre la vérité, On prépare un 
grand vafe rond a-peu prés comme une groffe boule, dont J’entrée eft fi 
eiroite, qu’on peut a peine y introduire le poing. On’ met dans le vafe 
an ferpent dont la bleffure eft mortelle ; on y met auffi un anneau. On 
oblige enfuite ceux qui font foupconnés de vol de retirer Vanineau du 
vafe. Le premier qui eft mordu eft déclaré coupable. 

“ Chaque catte a fa legiflation criminelle, Les chatimens les plus 
ufités font de.rafer la téte aux femmes; de promener un coupable fur 
un ane, de le chaffer de la ville, de rompre la ligne, ou le cordon, 
marque diftin&tive pour ceux qui les portent ; de forcer le condamné & 
tecevoir fa nourriture de la main d’un pasia. Le plus grand fupplice 
auguel un Indien puiffe étre condamné, eft celui d’étre chaflé de fa 

e; il eft rejetté la fois du fein de fa famille et du fein de fa’partie; 
ifoléau milieu des howwmes, aucun d’eux n’oferoit lui doriner des ali- 
mens; s'il a des filles, perfonne ne voudra les €poufer, et aucune fille 
n'époufera fes garcons, Un Indien fans cafte femble fhe plus tenis & 
Vefpéce humaine, 

‘The work is terminated by an hiftorical view of the relations efta- 
blithed by commerce between Iudia and different natjons of Afia, of 
Africa, and of Europe, in different ages. : 

In a prelininary notice, Mr. M. reprefents this hiftory as # compi- 
lation, which he has endeavoured to render as complete as poflible. It 
has been drawn from the moft modern and pureft fources, both Englith 
and French, The author has likewife availed himfelf of feveral ma- 
nufeript memoirs, which have been communicated to him by perfons 
who have held dittinguifhed fituations in India. 

‘“* Ms. Henrichs, qui a fervi avec diftinGion dans I’Inde,” fays the 
author, ** avoit rafflemblé beaucoup de matériaux ; il a bien voula 
tcunir fon travail au mien, et c’eft a lui que je fuis redevable de ce 
qu On trouvera de neuf dans cet ouvrage.” 

Mr. M.’s own accoynt of his work is as follows : 

** Je fais = mon ouvrage eft loin d’étre fans défauts ; le ftyle n’eft 
Pas exempt d’incorrections; mais cette hiftoire eft moins une produc- 
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ion littéraire qu’un mémoire commerciab et politique ; un ou 
dont les circonftances demandent la publication, et dans lequel vai 
mettre @ chercher la vérité tous les foins qu’on mettroit a l’agrémey 
du ftyle dans un ouvrage de goiit.” Ejpr.d. Four, 


os Ty 
GERMANY. 


Aar. 42. A Supplement to the Vicaw of the EnglifD editionr, tran/latio 
and illuftrations of the ancient Greek and Latin authors, avith Reman 
by Lewis William Braggemann Counfellor.of the Canfiflory at Stetiin 

it Pomerania, and C in in Ordinaty to His Prufhan Majely, 
Strettin, r801. 156 pp. in 8vo. 


An important addition to a work which has been defervedly ver 
well received both in Germany, where it was printed, and as might 
be expected, more particularly in England. This Supplement contains 
not only Editions, Tranflations, &c. of Greek and Latin authon 
which have appeared in England fince the publication of the View, 
but likewife many that had been omitted in it. Fena ALL, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev, CG, Daubeny, will thortly publith a volume ¢ 
Difcourfes, on the conneétion between the Old and New 
Teftaments, ° | 


Mr. hg a Porfon, it is faid, intends to print the. Sup 
“plementary Preface and Notes to his fecond edition of the 
ere feparately, to accommodate the purchafers of the 
firft. 
"Mr. Boardmaa, veterinary furgeon to the King’s own. regi- 
ment of dragoons, has in the prefs a Di&tionary of the Vete 
rinary Art, in two volumes, quarto, with anatomical plates. 


The Rev. Mr, Pear{in, of Rempftone; in Nottinghamihire, 
has prepared for the prefs, ‘* Remarks on thé Dodtrine dl. 
Juftification by Faith, in a Letter to the Rev. John Overton, 
A. B. Author of a work, entitled “ The True Churchmuas 
afcertained. 


Mr, Blair has announced bis intention of publifhing # 
entire Syitem of Medical and Operative Surgery. 





